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Hammer, 
dove and 
nation¬ 
state 


T he European Union’s draft con¬ 
stitution has unleashed a black 
tornado of reactionary protest. 
Europhobe politicians, rightwing me¬ 
dia pundits, transatlantic newspaper 
barons, national socialists and little 
British chauvinists of every stripe are 
doing everything they can to create a 
climate of fear and prejudice. The tidal 
wave of irrationality that is being 
spewed out in an attempt to ensure an 
unassailable anti-euro/pro-pound ma¬ 
jority can be best illustrated by quot¬ 
ing the Daily Mail - a paper which the 
last few weeks has been busily cam¬ 
paigning for a referendum on the con¬ 
stitution. 

According to this esteemed publi¬ 
cation - in the 1930s it stridently pro¬ 
moted Sir Oswald Mosley and his 
British Union of Fascists - Giscard 
d’Estaing’s draft constitution is no “ti¬ 
dying up’’ exercise, as claimed by 
Welsh minister Peter Hain (who is also 
the voice of the United Kingdom gov¬ 
ernment in the Convention on the Fu¬ 
ture of Europe). Instead every chapter, 
paragraph, clause and sub-clause is 
luridly portrayed as being more threat¬ 
ening, more dangerous than the Span¬ 
ish armada, Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Adolf Hitler combined. Tony Blair and 
New Labour stand accused of duplic¬ 
ity and unparalleled betrayal. After all. 
if agreed - by the British parliament or 
presumably a referendum - it would 
“sweep away almost 1,000years of Brit¬ 
ish independence into the dustbin of 
history” (editorial, May 27). 

As an aside, such breathtaking ig¬ 
norance is what normally passes for 
serious commentary amongst Euro- 
phobes. A completely idealised ver¬ 
sion of present-day Britain is crudely 
projected back into the past with the 
self-assurance that comes from na¬ 
tionalist common sense and all its re¬ 
cently invented vanities. 

The notion that feudal monarchs in 
the 12th and 13th centuries - whose 
chequerboarded fiefdoms were based 
upon customary personal relations 
which involved intermarriage across 
the whole of western Europe - de¬ 
fended British independence is quite 
frankly risible. Nation - though not 
nationality - is anyway a thoroughly 
modern phenomenon. The English 
nation was the first. It emerged - in 
embryonic fomi - only in the 17th cen¬ 
tury. And England, of course, is not 
Britain. As a state Great Britain was 
created with the act of union joining 
Scotland to England and Wales in 
1707. British national consciousness - 
a term that may confuse, and even of¬ 
fend, Welsh and Scottish nationalists 
- came long after. Neil Davidson writes 
of 1820. 

By conjuring up the widely believed 
myths of cod history - and exploiting 
the undoubted democratic deficit that 
characterises EU institutions and pro¬ 
cedures - latent national chauvinism is 
inflamed and given a definite political 
form. The underlying aim - save the 
pound, defeat New Labour and anchor 
Britain firmly in the Atlanticist camp. 

The Giscard d’Estaing draft consti¬ 
tution is therefore chillingly portrayed 
as the “blueprint” for a European su¬ 
perstate which would be “ruled by a 
distant and unaccountable bureau- 
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cratic elite”. In the Daily 
Mail’s nightmare sce¬ 
nario, “Britain would 
simply cease to exist 
as a sovereign na¬ 
tion” and the British 
people would find 
themselves living in a 
“mere province of Eu¬ 
rope” with the “clout” 
of Belgium or the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Revealingly - though not 
surprisingly - the Morning Star 
has joined the fray over the draft 
constitution - on the side of the Tories, 
the rightwing media and the most re¬ 
actionary and least competitive sec¬ 
tions of British capital. In all honesty 
you could easily mistake the Morning 
Star - a paper symbiotically linked to 
the Communist Party of Britain - for the 
Daily Mail. 

The front page carries the scream¬ 
ing headline, “A draft to end democ¬ 
racy”. In the paper’s editorial column 
the Giscard d’Estaing constitution is 
attacked in exactly the same apocalyp¬ 
tic manner. It is a “blueprint for the 
demolition” of British “sovereignty”. 
Britain and other European countries 
are in danger of falling under the sway 
of a “massively centralised bureauc¬ 
racy”, which lies outside the possibil¬ 
ity of any “democratic control”. Say 
goodbye to habeas corpus, warns the 
Morning Star. Say hello to unremitting 
assaults on basic rights and conditions. 
Unless something drastic is done 
soon, the “imperfect” democracy that 
gives the British people “access to the 
means to control their lives” will be just 
a “memory” (May 27). Sounds eerily 
familiar, doesn’t it? 

Worryingly the Morning Star’s CPB 
is being actively touted in the Social¬ 
ist Alliance by the Socialist Workers 
Party-Resistance majority as a poten¬ 
tial partner. In this context the SWP’s 
John Rees has opaquely talked of a 
“wider” formation - the ‘Peace and 
Justice Party’ is just one of many ru¬ 
mours flying about. 

Personally I doubt that the Stalinites 
who dominate the CPB will play ball 
when it comes to EU and London elec¬ 
tions in 2004. Robert Griffiths, John 
Haylett and Andrew Murray - its rul¬ 
ing triumvirate - loathe those whom 
they contemptuously call “ultra-left¬ 
ists” with a passion. Their rank and file 
are in general no different. 

However, the unrestrained enthusi¬ 
asm displayed by the SA’s majority to 
ran a joint campaign with the CPB over 
Europe and the euro says everything 
as to the worth of the solemn commit¬ 
ments that were once given to shun all 
xenophobes and chauvinists. Saddled 
with our present leadership, the SA 
runs the risk of being dissolved into a 
front which would include not only 
supporters of political islam but ‘left’ 
British nationalists. The SA’s political 
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ciples, its 
very existence are 
to be willingly sacrificed in the attempt 
to get one or two SWP members into 
the Greater London Assembly and the 
EU parliament. 

Pro-party forces in the SA need to 
say more, far more, than ‘no’ to the 
euro and Giscard d’Estaing’s draft con¬ 
stitution. Socialism, if it is to be realised, 
demands a positive programme. We 
must break from being a mere anti¬ 
movement. 

The fact of the matter is that Giscard 
d’Estaing’s draft constitution is a typi¬ 
cally pinched, conservative and much 
reduced document. He could not de¬ 
liver an EU version of Philadelphia 
1787. All he holds out is piecemeal bu¬ 
reaucratic change. If it were to be 
agreed in its present form, it would 
leave the EU as a loose confederation 
of unequally developed states. Giving 
the EU a legal status, appointing a 
president, coordinating economic and 
foreign policy and incorporating the 
‘Charter of fundamental rights’ does 
not amount to a federal EU - unfortu¬ 
nately. 

Not that we support or wish to see a 
federal Europe brought about under 
the auspices of unelected bureaucrats 
and neoliberal governments. Where 
Giscard d’Estaing offers a quasi-demo- 
cratic EU, we say that the left is duty- 
bound to develop our own alternative 
vision of a united Europe. An EU in 
which democracy is massively ex¬ 
panded and filled with a definite social 
content. 

Communists - authentic commu¬ 
nists, that is - are well known for want¬ 
ing to bring about the closest 
voluntary unity of peoples and into the 
largest possible states at that. All the 
better to conduct the struggle of class 
against class and prepare the wide 
ground needed for socialism. Hence 
the formulation, ‘To the extent the EU 
becomes a superstate, the working 
class must unify its resistance and or¬ 
ganisation across Europe” (J Conrad 
Europe: meeting the clwllenge of con¬ 
tinental unity London 2002, p44). 

That explains why we not only fight 
for the SA to transform itself into a 
party - as opposed to an on-off elec¬ 
toral front - but for an EU Socialist 
Alliance • 

Jack Conrad 


... I doubt that the Stalinites who 
dominate the Communist Party of 
Britain will play ball when it comes 
to EU and London elections in 2004 
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Fight within EU 

I have been shocked and disappointed 
by the position adopted by some Marx¬ 
ist groups in relation to the EU. They’re 
falling straight into the hands of the 
more extreme reactionary elements of the 
bourgeoisie. The CPGB has been a wel¬ 
come break from this. 

Who on the left can argue against the 
European Union being progressive, the 
unification of the old nations of Europe? 
Do we pretend that the bourgeoisie are 
doing this because they are nice, and 
that they somehow wish to unite the 
workers of Europe? No. We know 
they're doing this so they can better 
compete with the colossal imperialism 
of the USA’s ruling class and to help in 
their other parasitic desires. 

Do we take the same opinion when 
we consider the bourgeoisie smashing 
the old feudal customs, dethroning the 
church, opening up science to human¬ 
ity? Yes - they were doing it for their own 
class interests, but who can deny it was 
progressive? Maybe we should con¬ 
sider what the position of Marxists 
would be if they lived in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

Would they have stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the church, hurling anti¬ 
science slogans, while the bourgeois 
scientists proved all of the religious non¬ 
sense wrong? Would they have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the old feu¬ 
dal lords, while the bourgeoisie pressed 
ahead with their revolution? No, they 
would be marching forwards with the 
bourgeoisie, leaving the feudalists and 
the church in the rubbish bin of history. 

How does this translate to today? 
The proletariat have no need for nation¬ 
states, just as we have no need for feu¬ 
dalists nonsense. If the bourgeoisie 
find the old nation-states of Europe to 
be a hindrance to their parasitic desires, 
so be it! Surely we can’t stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the chauvinists and 
others on the hard, reactionary bour¬ 
geois wing, while then progressive ele¬ 
ments march up along the road ahead 
and leave us behind. 

The proletariat must march forward 
along that road with the bourgeoisie, all 
the while striking them and trying to trip 
them, so they fall and get left behind 
with only the proletariat remaining to 
march forwards. We must be battling 
them up close - not far away from within 
the history bin with the forces of chau¬ 
vinist reaction, shouting ‘No to the 
EU!’ Hanging on to old nation-states is 
nothing but dated, chauvinistic reac¬ 
tion. 

The EU is here and it is here to stay: 
we need to face up to that. How can we 
challenge the policy of the money-bags 
with an anti-EU and ‘let’s pretend it 
doesn’t exist’ mentality? We can’t - we 
need to become part of the EU and fight 
for democracy, for better living condi¬ 
tions for the workers and for our revo¬ 
lution from within it. 

Paul Smith 
Yeovil 

Brave new 
International’ 

PFI is associated with privatisation. MFI 
is associated with furniture. LFI is the 
name chosen by small international 
sects to claim that they are the nucleus 
for the formation of a world party of the 
socialist revolution. 

In April 1998 the Internationalist 
Group (dissident Spartacists) founded 
the first LFI: League for the Fourth In¬ 
ternational. Five Aprils later another LFI 
was proclaimed: League for the Fifth In¬ 
ternational. The last one is the fifth name 
which has been adopted by an English 
group, previously known as the Left 


Fraction (International Socialists) and 
later Workers Power, the MRCI and the 
League for a Revolutionary Communist 
International (LRCI). 

The first and the second LFI have 
many things in common. Both believe 
or believed that they were the only revo¬ 
lutionary organisations on the planet. 
Even organisations that could share 
with them 99% of their positions were 
characterised at best as “centrists”. 

The two LFls claim to have ‘sections’ 
in France, Germany and the Ukraine, al¬ 
though the one centred in New York 
also claims to have ‘sections’ in the 
USA, Mexico, Brazil and the Nether¬ 
lands, while the other, centred in Lon¬ 
don, claims to have ‘sections’ in Britain, 
Australia, Austria, the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia, Sweden, Ireland and New 
Zealand. 

The new LFI is even more pretentious 
than the first one. The first LFI, like tens 
of other self-proclaimed Trotskyist in¬ 
ternational tendencies, believes that it 
is possible to recover the banner of the 
Fourth International set up by Trotsky 
in 1938. The second LFI believed that 
all of them are mbbish and that it is not 
worth fighting to retake the old flag. 

They think that they could attract the 
masses, being the only true ‘Fifth Inter¬ 
national’. This proto-Fifth International 
does not have any party or even small 
group with experience of leading a sin¬ 
gle working class strike or even a gen¬ 
eral election campaign. It does not have 
even one cell in any factory in the entire 
planet. 

The Fifth International campaign 
was launched after secret discussions 
involving only a few dozen individuals 
who were members of the LRCI. The 
way in which most of us heard about 
the LFI was by reading Workers Power, 
which only sells 500 copies a month. 

In its May edition it is said that for six 
days 39 delegates met near Berlin and 
decided to organise the creation of a 
Fifth International. A careful reader will 
note that there were no delegates rep¬ 
resenting half of the sections that the 
LFI still claims as its members on its 
website. In the meantime, the LFI 
sounds like an acronym for the League 
of Fewer Individuals. 

Daniel Peret 
France 

Anarcho answers 

Recent months have seen some of the 
largest mass demonstrations against 
war in the history of this country. How¬ 
ever very little, front our point of view, 
was achieved, the war still took place as 
planned (indeed government PR suc¬ 
cessfully ‘used’ the demos as ‘evi¬ 
dence’ of the superiority of the capitalist 
system welcoming its citizens demon¬ 
strating they had the right to advocate 
an opposing point of view). 

But surely the real tragedy is that 
those who organised and participated 
in the marches not only appear to have 
learned anything from history, but in¬ 
credibly have still learned nothing from 
these experiences! More recently, the 
horrors exhumed from Saddam’s exten¬ 
sive ‘killing fields’ confound the think¬ 
ing of those who fail to approach the war 
issue from a class perspective. 

Jack Conrad refers to the three “mega¬ 
demonstrations” and reports that pre¬ 
war opinion polls showed the anti-war 
party had a slim majority in the country 
(Weekly Worker May 8). However, “de¬ 
spite two record backbench revolts, 
Blair and the war party commanded a 
thumping majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons. In short, there existed a yawning 
democratic deficit and a palpable crisis 
of representation.” The dangerous and 
deep implication of this statement is, 
make bourgeois parliament ‘more rep¬ 
resentative’. Then war could be averted! 
Is this really what Jack Conrad’s years 
of experience in the revolutionary move¬ 
ment have led him to believe? I’m sure 
not! 
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Governments have little to fear from 
‘peaceful’ marches through empty city 
streets. In the past, millions have signed 
petitions and written to their MPs on 
countless issues - rarely to meaningful 
effect. Marches and petitions are easily 
ignored by the politicians - especially 
when ‘guest speakers’ at these demos 
are there to enhance their electoral pos¬ 
sibilities. 

An effective campaign against impe¬ 
rialist war necessitates workers realis¬ 
ing ‘the real enemy is at home’, not 
because that enemy is personified in the 
House of Commons, but because he or 
she represents the industrial power and 
wealth of the class with everything to 
gain from the conquest of oil-rich Iraq 
(or whichever country is next to be in¬ 
vaded to extend imperialistic power). 

The true enemies can only be effec¬ 
tively tackled by a strongly organised 
working class: not sacrificing its leisure 
time, marching and shouting to empty 
buildings in city streets - rather refus¬ 
ing to make and load the weapons, de¬ 
nying the provisions and transport for 
the military aggressors. One wonders 
how many of today’s militants are famil¬ 
iar with the refusal of London dockers, 
in 1920, to load the merchant ship, the 
‘Jolly George’ with munitions, to be 
used by the Poles against the newly 
established Russian soviets ... followed 
by the threat of a general strike, organ¬ 
ised by the TUC and Labour Party, caus¬ 
ing Lloyd George to drop his plans for 
British military intervention. 

This is the area of work where revo¬ 
lutionaries need to devote their ener¬ 
gies, not in creating a political party with 
which to ‘capture’ parliament - an insti¬ 
tution created by the bourgeois order 
as an instrument of rule. Parliament will 
have no relevance in a post-capitalist 
society. This problem seemed to me 
encapsulated in a discussion with a 
member of the Stop the War Coalition 
distributing leaflets at Bethnal Green 
tube station the day before the last big 
demo. It was emphasised that the coa¬ 
lition had to be broad. Industrial action 
could drive large numbers away from 
“the mass anti-war movement we are 
building”. 

We have so far failed to spread an 
understanding of the link between our 
struggles here in Britain and the strug¬ 
gle against imperialism elsewhere. Syn¬ 
dicalist unions in continental Europe are 
very different from the stifling trade un¬ 
ions here. They are participatory and use 
direct action to win real improvements 
in the life of their members. This encour¬ 
ages workers’ confidence and allows 
them to take action on issues the TUC 
would only spout platitudes about. 

The failure of the anti-war movement 
shows the limitations of spontaneity. 
The lack of action from trade unions 
here contrasts with the strikes that hap¬ 
pened in Italy and Spain. More than a 
million Italian workers struck, in a gen¬ 
eral strike called by the self-managed 
base unions. Trains carrying war mate¬ 
rials were blockaded. In Spain, even the 
reformist UGT called a two-hour strike, 
while syndicalist unions like the CNT 
went out for a day. In Britain, we seem 
able to produce mass demos, like May 
Day, but we have never managed to 
build a movement capable of applying 
rank and file libertarian activities all year 
round. 

Countries like Spain and Italy have a 
strong tradition in anti-parliamentary 
action and organising - an important 
point Jack Conrad misses ( Weekly 
Worker May 15). It is important not to 
overstate the influence, power and ef¬ 
fectiveness of these bodies, but even if 
only in embryo these are the kinds of 
bodies that are required to provide a 
practical alternative to show another 
world is possible - an alternative that no 
government could ignore - far more ef¬ 
fective than marching and shouting slo¬ 
gans in deserted streets. 

Of course it is easy to pontificate from 
an armchair about these important mat¬ 
ters. However, the reason revolutionar¬ 
ies have failed to build effective rank and 
file movements capable not only of stop¬ 


ping wars, but of laying the foundations 
for a new society is that political parties, 
per se. share one characteristic in com¬ 
mon. In spite of their protestations to 
the opposite, they oppose rank and file 
members of our society, the working 
class, taking control of their own lives. 

The parties themselves are modelled 
on the capitalist social structures they 
claim to want to destroy as a result the 
actions they take and support are pre¬ 
cisely those that serve to reinforce the 
existing class structure of society. 

The Weekly Worker is, without 
doubt, the best of the ‘leftwing’ papers 
currently available in this country, pro¬ 
viding space for serious discussion 
over a wide spectrum of topics, with no 
requirement for writers to subscribe to 
the current views of the CPGB. 

Having said that, many of its articles 
avoid ‘getting to grips' with the essen¬ 
tial basics of constructing a libertarian! 
socialist future - instead the repetition 
of the old slogans for a ‘new’ commu¬ 
nist party, but no proper addressing of 
the failures of the past. 

I feel very strongly that the Weekly 
Worker could play a vital role in the im¬ 
portant open discussions that must take 
place now, as we continue attempting 
to formulate the way forward in the bat¬ 
tle against the powerful forces of impe¬ 
rialism dominating our lives. My 
comments can only aspire to set the 
scene for this discussion that must con¬ 
tinue and must involve all who come to 
realise that Marx’s declaration that there 
are only two realistic alternatives before 
us - socialism or barbarism - is truer to¬ 
day than it was when he said it! 

The willingness of the Weekly Worker 
to allow open discussion from all sides 
has made it essential reading for the 21st 
century. Hopefully, not all CPGB mem¬ 
bers will share your comrade Strom’s 
fear of independent thinkers whom he 
describes as “flotsam - crusty old left¬ 
ies who, having been damaged by their 
experience in sects, now hate the idea 
of disciplined organisation” ( Weekly 
Worker May 15). 

I am one of those “old lefties". When 
I left the CPGB half a century ago, in sup¬ 
port. the whole industrial branch left 
too. Some of us moved on to Gerry 
Healy’s outfit! Yes, the experiences were 
nasty. As a result we are worried at the 
possible interpretation that can flow 
front phrases like ‘‘disciplined organisa¬ 
tion” - but don’t dismiss us, Marcus, as 
“embittered old lefties” with nothing to 
offer. 

Bob Potter 

Sussex 

Pure control 

It is not really surprising that the Social¬ 
ist Alliance and its organ grinder, the 
Socialist Workers Patty, look so patheti¬ 
cally inadequate to those of us desper¬ 
ately wanting to see a mass, 
revolutionary socialist, working class 
party. 

The SWP cannot even commit itself 
to be a socialist party in its manifesto 
Where we stand. It calls for a working 
class state to “seize control” of wealth, 
and to plan its production. It does not 
even talk about the means of produc¬ 
ing and distributing that wealth and yet 
claims to be Marxist! This is a recipe for 
nothing more than state capitalism - a 
state ‘controlling’ capitalism. 

A real socialist party would commit 
itself to the common ownership of the 
means of production and distribution 
by the working class and in the interest 
of the working class. Production would 
only take place to meet democratically 
determined need, and not to make a 
profit for anyone. 

It would make clear we want the com¬ 
plete abolition of capitalist commodity 
production, not its nationalisation, even 
under a working class state. The history 
of the Soviet Union shows where that 
leads. As neither the SWP nor the So¬ 
cialist Alliance advocate or even under¬ 
stand this, why bother with them? 
Andrew Northall 
Northants 


Long way 

The May 24 Connolly memorial march 
in London was disappointingly small, 
despite the fact that Blair has post¬ 
poned elections to the Northern Ireland 
assembly ... until David Trimble looks 
more likely to keep Ms position as first 
minister. An improbable scenario at 
present. Blair’s other constitutional 
plank, the Social Democratic and Labour 
Party, is losing ground too. Sinn Fein 
has realistic prospects of becoming the 
largest catholic-Irish party in the north. 

After the march a speaker from the 
Wolfe Tone Society addressed us. He 
said that in his view the republican 
movement had become complacent. It 
had neglected grassroots activities but 
was now campaigning hard to reactivate 
public support in Britain. 

They have a long way to go. There 
was no sign of a trade union banner and 
not a single Trotskyist group turned 
up. Apart from myself the left was rep¬ 
resented by those stalwarts of demo¬ 
cratic principle, the New Communist 
Party and Socialist Labour Party. 

Labour MP John McDonnell - a 
former Militant sympathiser - then 
spoke. He said that in such meetings we 
would hear words not used in the bour¬ 
geois media: namely ‘capitalism’, 
‘class’, ‘imperialism’ and ‘democracy’. 
However, when it came to ‘class’, he 
made no reference to the working class 
or socialism. The talk was all of the ‘peo- 
ple’s struggles’. 

This is no quibble. While I consider 
that democracy is the bedrock of social¬ 
ist political organisation, for McDonnell 
it seems to float free of any form of un¬ 
derlying social reality. For example, for 
him it is sufficient to tell the British-Irish 
that they will have a voice in a free Ire¬ 
land through “democracy”. But capital¬ 
ist democracies have not got a good 
record of protecting majorities, let alone 
permanent minorities, and the protes- 
tant minority may not feel very reas¬ 
sured. 

Sinn Fein - it may be recalled - has no 
programme that can reassure the Brit- 
ish-Irish minority that they will not suf¬ 
fer a savage reversal of the poles of 
oppression. That is why Irish unifica¬ 
tion requires consistent democracy and 
the leadership of the working class. 
Only that way - the class way - can uni¬ 
fication be voluntary, durable and over¬ 
come all the old antagonisms and 
hatreds. 

Phil Kent 
London 


ACTION 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 1, 5pm - ‘Birth of a revolutionary partnersMp’, using August 
Nimtz’s Marx and Engels: their contribution to the democratic break¬ 
through as a study guide. Phone 07950 416922 for details. 

Defend Council Housing 

National conference: Saturday May 31, Friends House, Paradise Street, 
central Liverpool. Advance registration: tenants £5; trade imiomsts £12.50. 
07951 156881 (Mark); info@defendcouncilhousing.org.uk 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Conference - ‘Thirty years of the journal Critique - prospects for socialism’. 
Saturday May 31, 10am to 4pm, room W119, Hamish Wood bmlding, 
Glasgow Caledoma Umversity. Speakers: Hillel Ticktin, Mick Cox, Yasmin 
(Left Urnty Iran). Irarnan oilworkers’ leader, Pete Kennedy, Bob Amott and 
others. Orgamsed by Critique and Glasgow Marxist Forum. All welcome. 

Defend Iraqi refugees 

Public meeting, Friday June 6. 7pm - ‘No to forced repatriation of Iraqi 
refugees’. Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester (beMnd 
Central Library). Invited speaker: Beverley Hughes, immigration mimster. 
Orgamsed by Federation of Iraqi Refugees Britain. 

Stop The War Coalition 

Activists’ conference, Saturday June 21, Hammersmith Town Hall, West 
London. 020 7053 2153-6. 

North-East Social Forum 

Durham Umversity, June 20-23. Panels on anti-discrimination, the environ¬ 
ment, anti-oppression, international cooperation, people over profit and 
education; plus seminars by various groups and individuals. The hosting 
of seminars and workshops and the nomination of speakers is encouraged. 
£10 waged, £5 unwaged and students. Accommodation arranged. 
Orgamsed by Durham Umversity Social Forum - www.dur.ac.uk/ 
durham. socialfomm/NESF/ 

NCADC AGM 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns annual general meeting, 
Saturday June 21, 12 noon to 5pm, Carrs Lane Church, Carrs Lane, Birming¬ 
ham. Open to all anti-deportation campaigns (reasonable travel expenses 
paid) and their supporters. Creche and lunch provided. 

Confirm attendance to nearest NCADC coordinator: 

London and South East England - Allison Bennett, ncadc- 
london @ ncadc .org.uk 

North East England and Scotland - Kath Sainsbury, ncadc- 
ne@ncadc.org.uk 

North West England and Greater Manchester - Tony Openshaw, ncadc- 
nw@ncadc.org.uk 

NCADC. 1 lOHamsteadRoad, BirminghamB20 2QS, 0121-554 6947; 
ncadc @ncadc.org.uk; http://www.ncadc.org.uk 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle 
for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com. 


Communist University2003 


This annual school for the 
thinking left will be debating a 
whole range of issues 

The global anti-war movement vs the New 
American Century* Iraq and the struggle against 
US-U K occu pation ■ Origins of the Project for a 
New American Century* Socialism or barbarism ■ 
What future forthe Socialist Alliance?* 
Independence for Scotland: a socialist demand?* 
Has Blairism finally taken the labour’ out of 
Labour* Anti-semitism and the left* Trade union 
leftsand alternatives to New Labour* Marxism 
and religion* Daringtodream-sciencefiction and 
social reality* Is islam a backward religion?*The 
Labour left and the programme for socialism* 

Fu ndamental ism - a present da nger east and 
west?* Road maps for Palestinian liberation. One 
state and two state solutions? ■ Oil, rogue states 
and the capitalist crisis* Artists against the war- 
artand commitment* Popularfrontsand 
Marxism ■ Polemics- hard and soft* Steven Jay 
Gould and lines of division within evolutionary 
theory ■ Witch-hunts, the anti-war movementand 
the secret state* Marxand Russia* European 
Social Forum and the new internationalism 


August 2 - 9 2003, London 

Places are limited. Reserve your place now by sending 
a cheque for £20 to the CPGB address. 

full week (self-catering accomodation): £130/£85 unwaged 
first weekend (incl. one night’s accomodation): £30/£20 
one day (sessions only): £15/£8, 
one session: £6/£3 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


FBU rank and file - http:// 
www.30kfirepay.co.uk 


Online 

expression 


T he recommendation to 
accept a 16% pay deal 
(staggered over two years) 
by the Fire Brigades Union 
executive seems to signal - at 
least where the rightwing press 
are concerned - the end of the 
nine-month-long dispute. With 
comments such as “We have 
before us a proposed agreement 
that differs significantly from 
previous offers” (Andy Gilchrist), 
it would seem that the leadership 
are no longer prepared to fight 
for a better deal (The Daily 
Telegraph May 21). But what of 
the rank and file firefighters? Do 
they share this pessimism? 
Looking at the ‘30k fire pay’ rank- 
and-file site, it would appear not, 
if the comments expressed in its 
forum are anything to go by. 

First impressions are favour¬ 
able: the site comes over as 
compact and relatively well- 
designed, managing to cram a lot 
of information into minimal 
space. The greater portion of the 
home page is divided into 10 
clearly delineated sections. The 
first, ‘Latest news stories’, is self- 
explanatory and links to relevant 
pieces from the mainstream 
press, while ‘Older news’ (surpris¬ 
ingly) links to... older news from 
the beginnings of the current 
dispute in March last year. 

‘Forum’ highlights the last five 
posts and provides a link to the 
bulletin board proper. 

A comprehensive overview of 
this feature cannot be carried 
out here, but what struck me was 
the forum culture. Like other 
discussion sites (see, for in¬ 
stance, Weekly Worker April 17), 
the primary issues around the 
FBU struggle are debated out. 
But unlike these, there appears 
to be a deep sense of solidarity 
and support. For example, one 
poster writes: “This site has kept 
me going through the ups and 
downs of this dispute and I have 
made some great friends as 
well.” A touch of this would not 
go amiss on most left internet 
communities. 

Next up is the donation page 
for site maintenance - money can 
either be sent via snail mail or by 
a secure online form for credit 
and debit card users. This is 
followed by a plug for ‘30k fire 
pay’ T-shirts. The ‘Reports and 
documents’ section is a must for 
an understanding of the dispute. 
The webmaster has to be 
congratulated for bringing 
together the entire Bain report 
(in pdf and zipped file versions), 
the supposedly secret Path¬ 
finder report, the Bain position 
paper, and the draft agreement 
that John Prescott famously 


could not get out of bed for. 

Skipping to the bottom of the 
page, we have a call to ‘shun The 
Sun’ - a worthy boycott, if there 
ever was one. Above this, the 
strike dates have been listed and 
highlighted according to whether 
they were suspended or took 
place. Finally we have the light¬ 
hearted ‘What’s new’ section - a 
selection of “best dressed” fire 
station photos. I must admit to 
being tickled by ‘Celebrity 
support’ - not only does it include 
Dirk Benedict of A Team fame, 
but the section is highlighted by 
ex-Eastender Ross Kemp, 
husband of Sun editor Rebekah 
Wade. Could this be a well- 
placed, two-fingered ‘Shun the 
Sun’ salute? 

The ‘Main menu’ navigation 
bar provides more background 
to the struggle. There is a 
‘Frequently asked questions’, 
recent firefighter history, an 
argument justifying the call for 
30k, pay scales, and salary 
comparisons with the police and 
train drivers. There are also 
action-related announcements, 
such as meetings, local contact 
details and the like. I am 
surprised there is no 
downloadable campaign 
material, and this is not even 
compensated via the ‘Lobby your 
MP’ page. Clicking on ‘Email your 
MP’ takes you to an FBU cam¬ 
paign page that unfortunately 
offers little. 

Finally, ‘Sites of interest’ is a 
small list of five links. These are 
the official FBU site, the FBU 
strike bulletin archive, fp4f.com 
(the TUC site in support of fair 
pay for firefighters), the BBC, 
Local Government Association 
and the office of the deputy 
prime minister. This could have 
been broadened out to include 
other union, political and 
resource links. 

That said, considering this 
site is the work of Simon 
Hickman (a firefighter from 
Manchester), it is better than a 
great many websites for left 
groups. Downloads and links 
aside, it fulfils the needs of rank 
and file workers engaged in 
industrial action because it acts 
as both a locus and support 
mechanism, effectively becom¬ 
ing the online expression of 
participating firefighters, their 
families and supporters. Rather 
than the common ‘this is who we 
are; this is what we say’ left 
approach to its websites, I would 
suggest that webmasters give 
the design aspects on show 
here some serious 
consideration • 

Phil Hamilton 




Wales: SSP lessons 


T he annual general meeting of 
Cardiff Welsh Socialist Alliance 
was held on May 22. In attend¬ 
ance were 13 comrades, includ¬ 
ing several members of the Socialist 
Workers Party, a number of independ¬ 
ents and representation from both the 
Communist Party of Great Britain and 
Workers Power. 

The secretary of the WSA, Julian 
Goss of the SWP, gave the political re¬ 
port reviewing our performance in the 
second election to the Welsh national 
assembly on May 1. It was noted that 
comrade Raja Gul Raiz, standing in Car¬ 
diff Central, achieved the highest result 
in the five seats contested by the WSA. 
Comrade Goss drew the conclusion that 
he was more successful than other WSA 
candidates - he won a modest 2.7% of 
the vote - because he was able to mobi¬ 
lise new forces around the muslim com¬ 
munity and the anti-war movement. 
Comrade Goss was right to conclude 


that far more could have been achieved. 
However, in choosing as he did to blame 
individual WSA members' lack of activ¬ 
ity during the campaign, the comrade 
adopted an approach to politics from 
which any lessons of substance are un¬ 
likely to follow. 

In any case, as the leading officer of 
the alliance project in the principality, 
comrade Goss has some explaining to do 
also. Why no national campaign? Why 
an on-off alliance? He may, therefore, 
care to reflect on the reasons why com¬ 
rades were not suitably motivated to 
campaign effectively. 

As in England, the alliance must be the 
prelude to a bigger, partyist project. This 
is why it is pleasing to note that the 
CPGB’s pro-party motion was passed. 
Amended, it finally read: “This AGM 
notes the decision of the WSA confer¬ 
ence in 2002 to hold a day school. We 
call upon the national officers of the 
WSA to call a second ‘Socialism lives’ 


day school along the lines of the first one 
in May 2002. It should be in September 
or October and include a debate on the 
‘the lessons of the Scottish Socialist 
Party’ with a prominent member of the 
SSP invited to speak. It should also in¬ 
clude debates on the international situa¬ 
tion.” 

Although comrade Goss was initially 
none too keen on the motion, the inter¬ 
vention of the likes of Charlie Balch, now 
on the Socialist Alliance executive, 
meant that it was passed without any 
opposition. The motion will be put as a 
motion by Cardiff WSA to the national 
council meeting on June 22, which all 
WSA members can attend and vote at. 

Let us hope that the motion will be 
unanimously supported at this meeting 
and that no obstacles are placed in its 
way. The last NC meeting was inquorate 
- only foui' members bothered to show. It 
is time for the WSA to wake up • 

Ethan Grech 


Communist University Wales 


Dav 1-Saturday June 28 Day 2-Sunday June 29 


Session 1;:11am-1.30pm 

The New American Century and its opponents 

Tina Becker looks at the politics of the new American 
imperialism, reactionary anti-imperialism and the anti¬ 
war movement. Was it ever in the position to stop the 
war? What role can a united left across Europe play in 
this context? 

Session 2: :2.30pm-5pm 

Lessons of the Scottish Socialist Party & the failures 
of the Socialist Alliance 

The recent electoral success of the SSP is there for 
everyone to see. But whatabout the SA both in England 
and Wales? Should we fight to transform it into a 
democratic and effective party-or is its current 
manifestationas a loose electoral alliance good 
enough? 

Session 3: :5.30pm -7pm 

The myth of the Celts 

Scottish and Welsh nationalists find historic justification 
in the idea of the Celtic peoples as the dispossessed 
inhabitants of Britain. Is this fact orfiction? Do the Celts 
survive in Scotland, Walesand Ireland or was the idea 
of a Celtic Britain an 18th century invention? 


Session 4: :11am-1.30pm 
When was Wales a nationP 

Wales is often said to be an ancient nation. Plaid 
Cymru says it is an oppressed nation. Wales is 
undoubtably a geographical expression. But its 
people have been traditionally divided. Between 
north and south, between Welsh-speakers and 
English-speakers, between protestants and 
catholics, between rich and poor. Bob Paul leads the 
discussion. 

Session 5::2.30pm-5pm 

Society of the future 

Karl Marx did not leave us a ready-made blueprint 
fora post-revolutionary world. While we cannot plan 
every detail of a future society, we can, however, 
make provisions on how to get there - and thereby 
influence the future. Mark Fischer looks at the 
debatesaround ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, the 
question of the ‘withering away’ ofthe state and the 
role of comm u n ists to achieve th is. 

Details 

Weekend: £20/£15:: One day: £15/£10:: 
Session: £6/£3. Contact CPGBforvenue 
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AWL pro-parly 


T his short report of the May 25 meet¬ 
ing, ‘Continuing what the Socialist 
Alliance started out to do’, organised 
by the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
at the University of London Union, will ap¬ 
pear a bit one-sided, as I have not attempted 
to produce everyone else’s arguments - they 
can do so much better themselves. 

Present were up to 15 AWLers, including 
leading comrades Sean Matgamna and Mar¬ 
tin Thomas, a couple of Socialist Alliance in¬ 
dependents (Phil Pope, and Pauline from 
Haringey), and Steve Freeman and myself from 
the Revolutionary Democratic Group. 

The meeting was opened by Martin Tho¬ 
mas. Giving us a summary of current devel¬ 
opments in the SA, he stressed the central 
importance of the Galloway issue for the AWL, 
and how the Socialist Workers Party was us¬ 
ing it to pull the S A away from having its own 
fringe meetings at trade union conferences in 
favour of involvement in Galloway support 
rallies. He also alluded to the attempt at SA 
conference to create a Campaign for a Work¬ 
ers’ Party (CWP), but said that this idea origi¬ 
nated with the Workers Power group, who 
were now rumoured to be deprioritising the 
SA in their activities. He seemed therefore to 
be dismissing the idea, at least for the purpose 
of the meeting. 

Comrade Thomas concluded his remarks 
by stating that the AWL should map out a 
positive political platform around which peo¬ 
ple can organise to retrieve what the SA was 
originally about: eg, to put up "independent 
working class socialist candidates”. This 
opened the way for the first motion to be put. 


by comrade Matgamna - which is where I 
became confused. Was I in a meeting to de¬ 
cide AWL policy, or was I unwittingly being 
inducted into an AWL front, to rival any CWP 
initiatives currently being worked out? 

Comrade Matgamna’s motion begins: 
“This meeting resolves to work towards a 
‘Network for Working Class Political Repre¬ 
sentation/Independent Socialist Alliance’ as 
a grouping within the Socialist Alliance.” The 
motion is quite long, as it includes a political 
platform proposed for the new network. The 
platform may be amended in time for a pro¬ 
jected launch meeting in a couple of months, 
and does include a clause to maintain com¬ 
radely relations with others and “participate 
in the ‘May 3 committee’” to create a CWP. 
This motion is a fair presentation of AWL 
politics and rhetoric at the present time. 

After being treated to a few AWL speakers 
reiterating some of comrade Matgamna’s ar¬ 
guments, I questioned whether the purpose 
of this motion was a relaunch of the AWL 
(perhaps under the above named ‘network’), 
or the launch of an AWL front. I said I was 
not convinced that this was not the AWL’s 
version of the SWP resolution to SA confer¬ 
ence on the future of the alliance. A motion 
that spins a cover for the AWL pursuing their 
own agenda in competition with other minor¬ 
ity initiatives. 

One of the main themes was the popular 
frontism the SWP is pulling the SA into, with 
plenty of mention of Galloway, and the ru¬ 
moured ‘Peace and Justice’ Euro candidate 
plan in Birmingham, involving the Stop the 
War Coalition and the head of Birmingham 
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purpose 
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mosques. The politics in the motion were to 
counter this popular frontism. I said that many, 
perhaps all, those who gathered round the 
CWP initiative at SA conference could agree 
with that, but comrade Matgamna doubted if 
the CPGB could. Unfortunately the CPGB did 
not send any representatives (or apologies), 
who could have clarified this question. 

Comrade Matgamna also said that a slogan 
for “working class representation” was more 
appropriate than for a workers’ party. He could 
be right, but surely the party question was 
forced upon us at conference by current con¬ 
ditions. 

Steve Freeman argued for unity between the 
pro-party groups (AWL, CPGB, RDG), but 
comrade Matgamna replied that these are 
propaganda groups who cannot unite if they 
are putting out radically different propaganda. 

The meeting took a short break and when 
we returned voting took place. The RDG 
elected not to vote (including not abstain¬ 
ing), as we did not want to endorse the proc¬ 
ess that it may now be claimed was taking 
place in that room. It was never made clear 
what was actually going on. Motion A was 
successfully amended by comrade Pope, by 
inserting the preamble to the meeting’s 
agenda document as the preamble to motion 
A. We then went quickly through four more 
motions - all, like motion A, being “over¬ 
whelmingly” passed. 

Motion B demanded that the principle of 
MPs on a worker’s wage be a condition of 
entering any future ‘new coalition’. Motion 
C argues against a Euro election common 
slate with the nationalist Communist Party of 


Britain, in favour of “a bloc with forces such 
as Lutte Ouvriere and the LCR in France, and 
Rifondazione Comunista in Italy”. Motion D 
resolved to defend RDG supporters Danny 
Thompson and Jane Clarke against an SWP- 
instigated expulsion from the SA. 

Motion E deplored the move not to have 
SA fringe meetings at this summer’s trade 
union conferences in favour of helping with 
George Galloway fringe meetings. The motion 
sought to establish contact with other SA 
union activists with a view to organising an 
“independent” SA presence. This motion 
was amended to include alliances with others 
(ie, outside the SA) to present “independent 
working class politics” at union conferences. 

The final item was ‘Socialist responses to 
the BNP’. It was resolved to support the 
CPGB amendment at SA conference, and to 
work to oppose the fascists by campaigning 
in working class communities. SWP comrade 
Julie Waterson’s SA conference claim that 
only the middle class and "scum” on estates 
vote for the BNP was rejected by the meet¬ 
ing. 

Finally the meeting selected Phil Pope and 
Martin Thomas to take responsibility to cir¬ 
culate the ‘statement’, which I think meant 
Motion A. 

Afterwards there was a brief meeting of 
those present who are on the ‘May 3 commit¬ 
tee’ - Martin Thomas and Gerry Byme of the 
AWL; Steve Freeman and myself of the RDG; 
and Phil Pope. It was agreed that the next step 
was an e-list, and coopting certain others onto 
the committee • 

Peter Morton 


Leam 


T he thing that disturbed me most 
about the Socialist Alliance annual 
conference was the triumphalism 
about the local authority elections in 
England. 

Yes, I think that we should celebrate 
our victory in Preston and anywhere 
else we had good results - Telford, for 
example. But this should not blind us, 
surely, to the much more significant 
development - the success of the British 
National Party in those elections. Not 
only are they the second party in 
Burnley and won a scattering of seats 
across the country; they got significant 
results where they failed to win seats - 
they averaged 13% across Sunderland, 
where they stood in every ward, and 
came second in a couple of seats there 
as well as in Oldham. Unfortunately, 
Socialist Alliance results to do not 
compare. 

The Socialist Workers Party’s attitude 
to my motion was worrying - not wanting 
to admit that the BNP are getting 
working class support in certain areas 
requires an extraordinary ostrich-like 
quality. These comrades need to 
recognise that the dictum ‘A chain is as 
strong as its weakest link’ cuts both 
ways: it informs us how to deal with our 
enemies, but it also warns us about the 
key role of socialists to strengthen the 
links on our side. 

Where we had good reason for 
jubilation was about the Scottish 
Socialist Party successes. Unfortunately 
we did not follow this up by committing 
the Socialist Alliance to work towards 
establishing a similar organisation in 
England and Wales - the Merseyside 
motion calling for this fell. 

However, it would be wrong to think 
that the Socialist Alliance is dead or 
cannot be won to this perspective. I 
would suggest that actually the majority 
of the people at the conference agreed 
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with the sentiments of the Merseyside 
motion. If you ask Socialist Resistance 
comrades whether they want to create 
an organisation like the SSP or Rifon¬ 
dazione Comunista, they will say yes. 
Their tactic of only going as far as they 
can nudge the SWP leadership rather 
obscures this. And I also believe that 
there are a great many rank and file 
SWP members who share these views, 
but are presently confused by their 
education that the SWP is the embryonic 
party. A seismic shift in that organisation 
is possible if we keep putting the case. 

Finally, the fiasco over the EC 
elections has alienated many, espe¬ 
cially amongst the indies and those who 
thought they had escaped from such 
nonsense when they left the Labour 
Party. People at the indies lunchtime 
meeting decided that they wanted a 
slate with agreed independents on it. 
Indie comrades were unable to access 
the process and were given 
the impression that these 
nominees were on a 
slate, only to discover 
that one slate was 
being presented to 
conference without 
these nominees. 

This proved 
conclusively that we 
were right to oppose 
this ‘system.’ For 
some, this was the 
straw that broke the 
camel’s back and 
has led to resigna¬ 
tions. This is 
unacceptable and 
must not be 
allowed to 


happen 
again • 
Dave 
Landau 
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AUSTRALIA 



Shape of things to 


T he ‘Resignation statement’, signed by 
25 members of the International Social¬ 
ist Organisation in Australia, is only a 
foretaste of what will sooner of later 
happen to any sect - big or small - that stands 
in the way of left unity and the light for a revo¬ 
lutionary party of the working class. 

The ISO, as most readers will know, is the 
Australian ‘sister’ organisation of the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party in England and Wales. It is 
also an affiliate of the International Socialist 
Tendency, which is run as a private concern 
by the London quadrivirate of Alex Calhnicos, 
lohn Rees, Chris Harman and Chris Bambery. 
So what the ISO does in Australia directly re¬ 
flects the tactical thinking and calculations in 
London. 

Hence a rebellion against the bureaucratic 
centralism and sect-building project of the ISO 
is also a rebellion against the bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism and sect-building project of the SWP. 
Of course, the comrades in Australia say they 
are still loyal to the traditions of the 1ST and 
its founder Tony Cliff. In a way this reminds 
me of Stalinites slaughtered in the 1930s. 
Many of them died with ‘Long live Stalin’ on 
their lips. To pledge commitment to the “fun¬ 
damental politics” of a tendency that has rep¬ 
licated itself as a series of micro-control 
organisms across the world shows these 
comrades have not looked very closely at the 
IST’s methodology. On the other hand their 
attachment is perfectly understandable. Hav¬ 
ing being hard-working partisans of the ISO, 
some for a considerable period, one should 
expect nothing else. And, of course, in the 
process of clarification and struggle, the com¬ 
rades will learn. 

Significantly the rebellion against the ISO’s 
stifling bureaucratic centralist regime occurs 
in the context of a forward-moving partyist 
project. The Socialist Alliance in Australia - 
led by the Democratic Socialist Party - is set 
on a course to establish a multi-tendency 
socialist party. Over the weekend of May 10- 
11 the SA national conference made the his¬ 
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tional organiser. Comrade Rintoul, I have been 
told, fronted ISO work in the Socialist Alliance. 
Mark Goudkamp is a former full-timer on the 
Australian version of Socialist Worker and 
Michael Thompson is also a senior and long¬ 
standing member. He is a leading trade union¬ 
ist in the National Tertiary Education Union, 
sitting on its national executive. 

The SWP in England and Wales has been 
able to pursue its sectarian, anti-party agenda 
in the Socialist Alliance with some impunity. 
Lor the moment it possesses overwhelming 
numbers in relation to other affiliates. Which 
also means it is able to attract tame independ¬ 
ents - who can be rewarded for services ren¬ 
dered. The International Socialist Group/ 
Resistance bloc essentially acts in this dishon¬ 
ourable manner. 

In Australia, the ISO is middle-ranking in 
comparison to the largest affiliate, the DSP. 
Worse still for the sectarian ambitions of the 
ISO and its masters in London, the DSP wants 
the Socialist Alliance to learn from the suc¬ 
cesses of the Scottish Socialist Party. Not that 
the DSP seeks to break up Australia into its 
constituent federal parts or push for the inde¬ 
pendence of Tasmania. The DSP leadership 
has not fallen for petty nationalism. 

But the DSP can hold out the realistic pros¬ 
pect of a far more viable political project and 
meantime encourage the expression of differ¬ 
ences. The SA regime in Australia is in this 
respect a model from which we in Britain - 
Scotland included - would do well to follow. 
Revolutionary groups are seen as part of the 
solution - not a problem. Their literature is not 
banned or only kept for closed meetings. It - 
all of it - can and should be on public display 
on every SA stall and at every SA event. Ex¬ 
cellent. And such a principled approach brings 
its just rewards. 

One of these rewards is the steady disinte¬ 
gration of its largest rival in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance - the ISO. Many have simply dropped 
out of politics - natural, given the magnetic 
pull of bourgeois life. However, a good number 


have reconstituted themselves independents 
in the SA. The 25 are soon to consider their 
options. As a transitional measure the best 
thing to do is surely to affiliate to the SA as a 
loyal pro-party group. 

As to the ramp of the ISO - now reportedly 
less than 50 active members, from the ‘height’ 
of 300 some years ago - it is to remain within 
the SA. Unfortunately reports reaching me 
from Australia indicate that this is largely in¬ 
tended as a wrecking operation - not in the 
spirit of carrying through the decisions of the 
annual conference to establish the alliance as 
a party. The ISO will therefore work along the 
same narrow lines we have seen with the Al¬ 
liance for Workers’ Liberty in England and 
Wales. The ISO will strike a pro-SA pose when 
it suits, but will act in a way that undermines 
the project. 

However, the ISO still has one plus point in 
relation to the Socialist Alliance. The DSP 
characterises the Australian Labor Party as a 
“capitalist party” with no qualification or ca¬ 
veat. It seems intent on aping the SSP’s sec¬ 
tarian orientation to the Labour Party in 
Scotland. The ISO correctly argues that “the 
crisis in the ALP is central to the alliance 
project” (Socialist Worker May 22). Yet the 
group merely wants to create a “safe home” 
for reformists, keeping its r-r-revolutionary 
credentials pure and separate. Not a recipe for 
advance. 

A previous split from the ISO in 1995 pro¬ 
duced the largely Melbourne-based Social¬ 
ist Alternative with around 90 members 
(www.sa.org.au). It has been a thorn in the 
side of the ISO since its formation, exerting 
constant anarchistic pressure. It has stead¬ 
fastly avoided the Socialist Alliance as an 
“electoralist” diversion from its ultra-left 
agenda. 

The resignation statement points to the 
continued sectarian failures of the ISO - its 
inability to engage with the anti-war movement 
and to build on the campuses. The statement 
points to “heavy-handed organisation meas¬ 


ures and the refusal to discuss differences in 
a comradely manner by the ISO leadership”. 
Sounds familiar? 

But will the 25 learn the real lessons? One 
can only hope so. My sources in the Social¬ 
ist Alliance in Australia suggest that a few will 
move in a “movementist”, or liquidationist, di¬ 
rection. However, it seems that most of the 
comrades will engage positively with the So¬ 
cialist Alliance project. This is good news 
indeed • 

Marcus Strom 


toric decision to unite the parts into a greater 
whole - while allowing full minority rights - and 
reach out to wider forces, above all in the 
working class and labour movement. 

Such conditions act as a democratic acid 
which rapidly dissolve the mental and organi¬ 
sational chains that sustain bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism. That is why John Rees and the SWP 
instinctively recoil from any mention of trans¬ 
forming the SA in England and Wales into a 
party. It spells death for him. 

hr certain respects it might be said that the 
statement of the 25 is slightly disappointing. 
No clear political principles for the break are 
given, apart from what appears to be an un¬ 
derstandable frustration with the ISO leader¬ 
ship. If we had had their ear we would have 
urged an open rebellion on the solid basis of 
partyism. The comrades should have begun 
publishing their criticisms openly. That would 
undoubtedly have resulted in expulsion after 
expulsion - but so what? The rebellion would 
have been carried deeper into the ranks of the 
ISO and the left in general would have re¬ 
ceived a very instructive education. 

On balance though that is a minor criticism. 
Communists are in full solidarity with those 
who rebel against bureaucratic centralist re¬ 
gimes and who show a real commitment to 
theoretically develop themselves and redou¬ 
ble thefr political involvement. 

The ISO is very much in decline. Privately 
they are talked about within leading SWP cir¬ 
cles as being “a bit mad”. Nevertheless, de¬ 
spite such dismissive, almost colonial 
attitudes, the ISO has always exhibited in ex¬ 
tremis the anarchistic and bureaucratic poli¬ 
tics of the SWP/International Socialist 
Tendency in London. The ISO was virtually 
carried kicking and screaming into the SA un¬ 
der instructions from comrades Alex Callini- 
cos and John Rees in London. The more 
anarchistic elements flaked away. Involve¬ 
ment in the SA was largely seen as optional 
for ISO members. Some boycotted active in¬ 
volvement. 

The initial 25 who have rebelled are no raw 
recruits. The most notable departure is that 
of Ian Rintoul, who was acting as an ISO na¬ 


Resignation 

statement 

To the International 
Socialist Organisation 

May252003 


Dear comrades 

It is with reluctance that we have 
decided to resign from the International 
Socialist Organisation. 

The downward spiral of the group 
over the last two years shows no sign of 
abating. The respite from the general 
atmosphere of hostility and defensive¬ 
ness following our last conference in 
December 2002 was only temporary. 
The resignations of long-standing 
comrades since conference have been 
met with indifference from the ISO 
national leadership. 

Despite a stated commitment at 
conference to resolve our differences in 
the context of building the movement 
and the ISO, we have seen heavy- 
handed organisational measures and a 
refusal to discuss differences in a 
comradely fashion by the ISO leader¬ 
ship. 

‘Looking reality in the face’ is the 
starting point for correcting mistakes, 
but there is a complete failure to 
acknowledge the scale of crisis that 
confronts the group. Critical comments 
are dismissed out of hand or met with 
allegations of factionalism. We have no 
confidence that this is about to change. 

Following conference, we saw the 
emergence of a massive international 
anti-war movement and the largest anti¬ 
war demonstrations in Australia’s 


history. That the ISO failed to grow out of 
this movement, has no greater political 
coherence, no larger established 
periphery and, if anything, smaller 
meetings is a serious indictment of the 
current practice of the group. This 
compares poorly with the dramatic 
political response and growth the 
organisation experienced in the first 
Gulf War. In itself, this recent failure 
should cause serious self-reflection on 
the part of the group. That this follows 
two years of intense internal crisis is 
why we have decided to act today. 

Similarly, despite the resilience and 
significance of the refugee movement, 
the group seems unable to systemati¬ 
cally integrate the campaign into its 
political work. On campuses, we have 
failed to build out of any of the very 
significant movements that have 
punctuated political life on campus. 
Discussion of the ISO’s failure to build 
has been limited and discouraged. 

This failure to analyse the current 
period or to reflect and appraise our 
own successes and failures in relating 
to the period must cause confusion for 
all members at all levels of the ISO and 
may go some way to explain the 
malaise we believe is endemic in the 
organisation. 

“A good militant today is an informed 
militant,” wrote Susan George soon 
after Seattle. Yet the underplaying of 
politics has been a persistent feature of 
the group’s perspective in recent years. 
Conference itself recognised that there 
had been a one-sided emphasis on 
activism that had depoliticised the 
group. Flowever, there has been no 
attempt to systematically redress this 
problem. 

At the last conference, many 
comrades attempted to identify the 
issues underlying the crisis in the ISO. 
This was an attempt to assess the state 
of the group and try to understand the 
causes of our lack of growth in a period 
that is a very positive one for socialists. 

Many of the issues raised in the pre¬ 
conference document An urgent need 


to take stock remain relevant. Two of 
them are of particular importance. 

(i) Ideological intervention and 
the role of a small group. The 
emphasis on building the ‘next big 
event’ means that the question of 
political intervention is constantly 
downplayed. Consequently, despite 
overstatements about the possibility of 
"leading the movement”, the organisa¬ 
tional response means that we don't 
offer a political lead on campuses, local 
groups or in campaigns where we can 
find an audience for our ideas and have 
some influence. The group shifts from 
issue to issue often without any political 
discussion and without a sustained 
commitment to the campaigns. This 
makes it impossible to build long-term 
relationships with other activists. 

(ii) An organisational structure 
that fits with the period and the 
needs of a small group. The period 
demands a high level of political 
discussion and debate, yet current 
Marxist Forums are often devoid of 
theory, polemic, traditions and 
historical experience. These are crucial 
to respond to and to explain the 
political questions thrown up in 
campaigns as well as general questions 
presented by the crisis in capitalism 
which comrades face when interacting 
with classmates, co-workers and 
friends. 

There is also a lack of political space 
for the very thing that is crucial to 
developing members’ confidence to 
understand and to lead - discussing and 
learning from intervention in the 
campaigns themselves. 

It has become impossible for us to 
discuss our differences with the current 
perspective and practices of the ISO 
within the framework of the ISO. 
Attempts to do so are met with 
animosity. In turn this animosity clouds 
the issues, avoids responding to the 
substance of any criticism and most 
importantly impedes the process of 
understanding the world and our role in 
it. We hope a resolution of these 


differences will become possible as we 
work together in future struggles. 

We remain committed to the need for 
revolutionary organisation, the 
essential elements of socialism from 
below and the fundamental politics that 
distinguishes the International Socialist 
Tendency. 

We take seriously the task of bringing 
Marxism to the layers of people 
influenced by anti-capitalism and who 
are politicised by the anti-war and 
refugee movements. We will shortly 
convene meetings to discuss how we 
can begin that task. 

By establishing a practice of working 
alongside others on campus, in trade 
unions, in campaigns and other work, 
we hope to make socialist ideas 
relevant to the struggles in which they 
are involved and to show the links 
between those immediate struggles and 
the capitalist system. 

We believe that a lively, comradely 
and political practice of discussion and 
debate is central to building a socialist 
movement. 

We don’t underestimate the 
difficulties, but there is no doubt that the 
questioning of the prevailing world 
order holds many opportunities for 
socialist ideas to gain a significant 
hearing. The sheer numbers of people 
who came out again and again to 
oppose the war on Iraq against the lies 
of our rulers and their media, as well as 
the determination of the refugee 
movement, are evidence of that 
possibility. 

We therefore tender our resignations 
from the International Socialist 
Organisation • 

Emilie Awbery, Greg Brown, Brett 
Cardinal, John Cleary, Scott Gault, 
Paul Gibens, Mark Gillespie, Mark 
Goudkamp, Kym Hickey, Paul 
Jacobs, Silja Leskinen, Shelly 
Menzies, Eliot Morland, Jean Parker, 
Ian Rintoul, Andrew Rivett, Nikki 
Thiedeke, Liz Thompson, Michael 
Thomson, Jess Reed, Josh Wood 
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Multi-tendency rights protected 


T he Socialist Alliance is a multi-ten¬ 
dency socialist party which wel¬ 
comes and protects the right to 
campaign for a diversity of political 
positions within the framework of its broad 
socialist objectives. 

The second national conference of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance, held May 10-11 in Mel¬ 
bourne, recognised “the organisational and 
programmatic integrity of its affiliate organi¬ 
sations” and welcomed “their continued 
existence as tendencies within the alliance”. 

A constitutional amendment gave the al¬ 
liance’s national executive the duty to “can¬ 
vass the broadest possible consensus within 
the alliance and to initiate and lead political 
discussion throughout the alliance to clarify 
and resolve differences on all important mat¬ 
ters, whilst continuing to take decisions on 
behalf of the alliance on immediate decisions 
consistent with the platform and decisions 
of the national conference”. 

Another new section of the constitution 
stipulates that “caucuses, groups or affiliates 
within the alliance have the right to produce 
and circulate literature publicly”. 

A recognition of the diversity of political 
opinion within the Socialist Alliance was also 
reflected in the policy on stalls adopted by 
the conference: 


• that all Socialist Alliance stalls shall be 
clearly demarcated by the use of Socialist 
Alliance placards, profile posters, flags and 
any other relevant paraphernalia; 

• that Socialist Alliance stalls can and should 
carry the literature of all affiliates and mem¬ 
bers; 

• that, where the literature of affiliates and 
members is carried on a Socialist Alliance 
stall, the alliance’s own material and the ma¬ 
terial of affiliates and members should be 
clearly demarcated; and 

• that all affiliates are urged to carry Social¬ 
ist Alliance material on their own stalls. 

There was some debate on this resolution. 
Members of the International Socialist Or¬ 
ganisation moved three unsuccessful 
amendments. The first, moved by Brian 
Webb, was to delete points two and three, 
which allowed for the literature of affiliates 
to be carried on Socialist Alliance stalls. The 
second, moved by Alan Woodcraft, was to 
add “during election campaigns only alliance 
material [is] to appear - on stalls”. And the 
third, moved by Keiran Latty, was that “these 
points and protocols lapse as soon as a regu¬ 
lar alliance publication [is] launched”. 

The ISO was concerned to keep a clear de¬ 
marcation between Socialist Alliance stalls, 
which in their opinion should reflect values 


abandoned by the Labor Party, and the 
clearly revolutionary socialist stalls run by 
the ISO and other affiliate groups. 

Several delegates argued that the alliance 
did not need to, or want to, hide the different 
views of its affiliates, as one of the major at¬ 
tractions of the alliance was the willingness 
of the different affiliated socialist groups to 
work together. They also argued that they 
would like the various affiliates to combine 
their stalls where possible and present a 
united, but multi-tendency front to the 
broader movements. Raul Bassi, a delegate 
from Bankstown branch in Sydney’s west, 
said that he hoped for a more united ap¬ 
proach than was seen at the large anti-war 
protests in February and March, where hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of anti-war protesters 
confronted numerous competing socialist 
campaign stalls. 

A commitment to work together was sup¬ 
ported by unanimous vote of the delegates 
in the following resolution: 

• that the alliance strives wherever possible 
to intervene in a united way in the various 
movements (anti-war, refugee rights, wom¬ 
en’s liberation, environment, gay, lesbian and 
transsexual rights. Aboriginal rights, Asia- 
Pacific and Latin American solidarity); 

• where necessary, special alliance meetings 
be organised to work out political agreement; 

• to set up national working groups in these 
areas. All members are eligible to join these 
groups which shall communicate via mod¬ 
erated email group; 

• that the moderator(s) of the email groups 
shall be the comrades nominated by the vari¬ 
ous workshops on these movements held at 
this conference (or, where no workshop is 
held, by the incoming national executive); and 

• to urge state and regional alliance organi¬ 
sations to adopt a parallel approach to that 
outlined here. 

It is early days yet in this experiment with a 
multi-tendency socialist organisation, but the 
conference laid down some significant guide¬ 
lines for greater unity • 

Peter Boyle 

Peter Boyle is a member of the incoming 
Socialist Alliance national executive and 
a member of the Democratic Socialist 
Party. The minutes of the conference can 
now be accessed at www.socialist- 
alliance.org 


Europe: meeting the 
challenge of 
continental unity 

Now reprinted 



L 


In his new book of essays Jack 
Conrad argues against those 
who view the European Union 
and the single currency with 
trepidation. The unity of 
capitalist Europe is our 
opportunity to unite the 
European working class into a 
single combat party - a 
Communist Party of the EU. An 
important step in that direction 
would be a European Socialist 
Alliance. 
pp!29, £5 or €8 
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Communist 
Partv books 


Problems 


J tick Conrad 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to 
a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an ex¬ 
tensive study of history, this work presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/€ll 


Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 

£/€ __ 

Name_ 

Add ress_ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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SUMMER OFFENSIVE 2003 


The Communist Party’s 19th Summer Offensive fundraising drive is launched on June 1 and 
mns until the end of July. The SO acts as an annual boost to the health of our organisation 

Not one millimetre 


I knew a decidedly flaky left communist/ 
anarchist back in the 1980s who could al¬ 
ways be relied to get things hilariously 
wrong about the CPGB. During our brief 
acquaintance, he confidently told me, 
amongst other mad things, that: 

• Jack Conrad was related to Joseph Conrad, 
the famous author. Our money apparently 
came from the latter’s literary estate. 

• On demonstrations, we insisted that the 
comrades on our contingents swing their aims 
and march like squaddies. 

• People were not allowed to join the Party 
unless they had achieved a degree of compe¬ 
tence in shotogan karate. 

Now most readers have probably con¬ 
cluded that the man was simply a loon with 
some politics and it is certainly true that my 
friend did exhibit the disorientating effects of 
absorbing anarchism on an empty head. How¬ 
ever, when it came the annual fundraising 
drive - the Summer Offensive - the comrade’s 
ravings sounded like nothing more than a 
slightly dafter versions of the rumours that 
more ‘respectable’ sections of the left circu¬ 
lated. 

Of course, the SO really sent his star ship 
into hyperspace. He would breathlessly seek 
me out on demos and - pop-eyed - ask me to 
confirm that Party members were selling riv¬ 
ers for the fund drive, that all student com¬ 
rades had been instructed to give up their digs 
and rive together in industrial squats in Brix- 
ton or that we had a T-shirt sweatshop in Tur¬ 
key that supplied the cash. 

But, as Jack Conrad outlined last week, while 
others on the left have had slightly less wacky 
explanations for the source of our funds, there 
is a commonality here. And as comrade Con¬ 
rad commented: “Clearly they have no con¬ 
ception whatsoever of raising substantial 


Summer 
Offensive 
fact file 


•The first full SO was in 1985 (we organised a mini- 
Offensive the year before). This year’s is therefore our 
19th full campaign. 

• We adapted the idea from a group of comrades we 
were close to at the time, the Iscinin Sesi trend of the 
Communist Party of Turkey (these comrades had a 
refreshingly robust approach to annual fundraising - their 
campaign was called an ‘attack’ rather than an ‘appeal’). 
•The organisation sets itself a collective target to raise in 
two months - this year £25,000 - and individual members 
set a personal minimum. 

•So far, members have committed themselves to raise 
over £19,000 - and we don’t yet have the figure for all 
comrades! 

•The range of pledges amongst members varies 
considerably, but three deserve special mention. One 
comrade has set herself £1,200 to raise in the two 
months and two other comrades are pledging £1,000 
each. 

• The biggest opening total pledge was £20,000 - last 
year. It looks as if we may beat that this year. 

• Non-members participate at whatever level they feel 
they can - all donations to the campaign are gratefully 
received. 

•The SO ends with a celebration, where we announce the 
final amount raised and award targets for comrades’ 
individual achievements (for many years it was dubbed 
“the Offensive meal”, until someone pointed out this may 
be a little off-putting...). This year’s celebration takes 
place on the evening of August 2, the first day of Commu¬ 
nist University • 
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1984-85 miners’ Great Strike: sacrifice and hardship 


finances and maintaining a well produced 
weekly paper without first selling oneself’ - 
or even parts of oneself (‘Party notes’. May 
22 ). 

hi truth, the Summer Offensive - an essen¬ 
tial part of our annual funding - is a much less 
gruesome affair. Yes, it is a two-month period 
of special effort, during which our comrades 
will cut back on items of personal expenditure 
to hit ambitious individual targets they have 
set themselves. But the campaign is a politi¬ 
cal event, not simply a financial one in the 
narrow sense of the word. During the SO, we 
want our members to turn outn’ards. Yes, com¬ 
rades will tighten belts, but the drive is one of 
the high points of our political calendar. Every 
paper, book or pamphlet comrades sell, every 
donation or sub they win goes towards their 
personal target. 

Thus the SO is an annual gauge of the 
breadth and intensity of the Party’s work - 
individually and, crucially, collectively. 

The Offensive acts as a purge on our or¬ 
ganisation. In some years, this has meant 
nothing more than our comrades - all our 
comrades - pulling themselves up by their 
bootstraps, sloughing off some of the lazy and 
amateur habits of work that we had fallen into 
during a sluggish period. In other years, as 
Jack Conrad reminded us, we have lost peo¬ 
ple who had become inactive, who talked a 
good revolution and nothing more - “clear¬ 
ing out dead wood”, as the comrade put it. 

The debate at the third conference of the 
Leninists of the CPGB in 1984 on ‘The Party 
crisis’ is a particular useful example of this. As 
a result of sharp differences on our style of 
work brought out by this debate, we lost two 
leading members of what was still a very small 
group. As a raw 22-year-old and relatively new 
recruit to the organisation, I vividly remem¬ 
ber the drama of the event. 

The suggestion that we significantly up 
our pace of work - concretised by launching 
a full Summer Offensive that year - was vigor¬ 
ously opposed by the two members of the 


leadership who subsequently parted com¬ 
pany with us. Conference was told by one of 
these comrades, “We are in Britain, not Tur¬ 
key”. We had to bear in mind that there “was 
not a revolutionary situation in Britain” and 
we could not win people “simply through 
hard work” {The Leninist July 1985). 

Indeed, I remember one particularly dis¬ 
tasteful argument from the comrade attempt¬ 
ing to make a case for the slackening of our 
levels of discipline and membership require¬ 
ments - what he called “ordinary workers, like 
the miners” would be put off joining us, he 
suggested. 

And this in 1985! Just three months after 
the end of the miners’ Great Strike! A strate¬ 
gic battle between the working and ruling 
classes that had seen the majority of these 
heroic workers on strike for one full year, en¬ 
tailing enonnous financial and personal sac¬ 
rifice. denied benefits by Thatcher, only kept 
from destitution by the practical solidarity of 
millions of workers in this country and 
around the world, beaten and bloodied by 
the new, nationally organised paramilitary 
police force, with two comrades from their 
ranks killed on the picket lines ... and then 
still marching back to work in disciplined 
columns after the defeat, defiant and proud. 
These were the people that our ‘sensible’ 
comrade felt would be put off by an organi¬ 
sation that asked them to make serious sac¬ 
rifices for something they passionately 
believed in. 

I remember laughing out loud at him - and 
the look he gave me when I did. 

But one of the most effective - and pro¬ 
found - rejoinders to this call for concessions 
to lazy British ‘exceptionalism’ came not from 
one of the British delegates, but from a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party of Turkey {Iscinin 
Sesi) who attended our conference as part of 
a fraternal delegation. 

He told us that the class struggle in Britain 
demanded that “... those who put themselves 
forward to meet these developments must in¬ 
crease their preparedness, their means and 
their abilities if they are to meet the tasks rife is 
demanding ... There cannot be any question 
of mechanical copying the work of Iscinin Sesi 
in Turkey. This is not required by rife and no 
one can defend such a suggestion ... [but] 
communists who are resolute, dedicated, stub¬ 
born and totally committed can play a great 
role. There can be no ground given, not even 
a millimetre, on the question of hard work - 
whatever you give, it will not be enough: rife 
will demand more” (ibid). 

Collectively, we should be very proud that 
we have had sufficient integrity and guts as a 
communist organisation to take to heart these 
words of a very great communist - comrade 
Bedir Aydemir, who in 1988 died tragically 
young of cancer. This approach has meant we 
have palled company with a few comrades - 
a process we always regret, but also recog¬ 
nise as a normal and healthy part of the rife of 
a revolutionary organisation that is attempt¬ 
ing to push itself forward to “meet the tasks 
life is demanding”. 

This year’s Offensive looks set to be one 
of our best. Apart from the individual efforts 
of comrades on particular fundraising projects, 
the key to it will be the fight to engage our 
relatively big paper and cyber readership and 
win them to financially support the organisa¬ 
tion that produces what they recognise as an 
invaluable resource for the movement. 

We will carry regular reports of SO activi¬ 
ties and the progress of the fund and many 
readers will be contacted with direct requests 
to contribute. But do not wait to be asked - 
send cheques, postal orders, cash (no body 
organs, please) to our usual address, mark¬ 
ing the envelope ‘Summer Offensive’. 

Two months to raise at least 25k, 
comrades! • 

Mark Fischer 
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Hope for workers and peasants 

Lula attacks workers 


T he Workers Party (PT) of Brazil - 
headed by Luis ‘Lula’ Inacio da 
Silva, the Brazilian president and 
former metalworkers’ leader, and 
governing the country as part of a 
‘realist’ coalition with a small capitalist 
party - is behaving in power in the same 
way as many older social democratic 
parties have done in the past. That is, it is 
being forced to attack the working class 
and urban poor. Instead of resisting IMF 
demands ‘Lula’ is pledged to fulfil them. 
And he is doing just that - at the expense 
of his party’s base. 

Historically this inevitable self- 
defeating way of behaving is the price of 
governing under capitalism in coalition 
with a section of the capitalists. As Leon 
Trotsky said somewhere, ‘Much better to 
resist the temptation of power than turn 
against the working class’ - not that this 
stopped the Brazilian affiliate of the so- 
called United Secretariat of the Fourth 
International - in Britain represented by 
the International Socialist Group - from 
supporting the ‘Lula’ presidency and 
picking up as a reward one ministerial 
portfolio. 

Now, according to recent reports, the 
PT leadership is threatening to expel 
three leftwing MPs for joining trade 
union protests against the governing 
coalition’s plans to cut the pensions of 
civil servants. The three facing expul¬ 
sion have won wide support in the 
Workers Party - ie, among the party’s 
rank and file - for standing up to the 
austerity plans, which are actually even 
more far-reaching than the cuts de¬ 
manded by the IMF. 

Apart from the significance of this for 
the workers and peasants of Brazil, this 
predictable anti-working class develop¬ 
ment of Lula’s popular front raises 
important questions for the World Social 
Forum, which aims to bring together 
anti-globalisation/anti-capitalist activists 
worldwide and provide a focus for the 
fight against ‘corporate power’. The 
influence of the PT in the WSF is 
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considerable, not only politically but 
organisationally: indeed the WSF has 
been held in Brazil thanks to the PT’s 
largesse. 

More to the point is the influence of 
the PT in terms of drawing up the rules 
of the WSF, particularly the pseudo¬ 
anarchist ban on the participation of 
political parties, which the PT manages 
to neatly sidestep by virtue of its bureau¬ 
crats and supporters wearing non-party 
hats. Meanwhile the rule is used to limit 
the influence of revolutionary socialists 
and communists in the WSF, as well as 
in its offshoots such as the European 
Social Forum. 

Reformism and class collaboration 
have their own logic: the PT’s entry into 
government in coalition with a section of 
the bourgeoisie will inevitably have 
repercussions in the WSF. 

The PT leadership, given the outbreak 
of conflict with its own left wing, will tend 
to be more and more hostile and censori¬ 
ous towards leftwing elements in the 


WSF. It also is likely to be the case that 
serious opponents of capitalism and IMF- 
type austerity and ‘structural adjust¬ 
ment’ starvation attacks on the poor in 
the underdeveloped world will react with 
gut outrage to this rightwing, anti¬ 
working class development of the PT 
leadership, and ally with the PT left and 
the workers against Lula. At least one 
certainly hopes so. If so, this will cause a 
serious, but possibly fruitful, crisis for 
the WSF. 

In any case, communists and socialists 
must fight against the baleful influence 
of the Lula popular front, and as part of 
that redouble our demands for an end to 
bans on open socialist and communist 
political involvement in the WSF. Such 
‘anti-party’ bans do not stop the treach¬ 
erous reformist types from operating in 
their own interests, but they certainly do 
act to frustrate any real political develop¬ 
ment of the WSF and the many radical 
activists it mobilises • 

Ian Donovan 



Fighting fund 

Summer 

merger 

I have to regretfully inform my regular 
readers - and I know there are at least a 
few who always turn first to yours truly 
when the Weekly Worker lands on their 
doormat! - that this will be my final col¬ 
umn until August. 

This is because we have decided to 
merge the fighting fund with our Sum¬ 
mer Offensive fundraising drive until 
the end of July when the SO concludes. 
Instead of running two funds simulta¬ 
neously we shall concentrate on one - 
the biggest and most ambitious. 

In view of this, comrades GJ, VK, LP, 
DF, CT and CR should feel honoured. 
They are the last donors to appear in 
my roll of honour for a couple of 
months. And a good job they did too, 
raising between them £135 (pride of 
place goes to GJ for his £40 - thank you, 
comrade). 

So our June fund ends (a couple of 
days early, it is true) on £487 - just short 
of target. But I expect that small short¬ 
fall to be more than compensated for 
over the next two months. 

A significant proportion of the cash 
that we shall raise in the SO will find 
its way directly into the coffers of the 
Weekly Worker. We also have plans to 
radically improve our promotional ma¬ 
terial, upgrade the website and there 
is a range of equipment that needs to 
purchased. 

There is, of course, a whole new au¬ 
dience out there. Millions have been 
politicised and are determined to find 
the answers they need. Politically who 
can doubt that we have entered ex¬ 
traordinarily challenging times? US 
superimperialism has conquered Iraq 
and is now threatening Iran, Europe is 
cleaved into two. New Labour is 
openly pro-big business, the unions 
are disaffected, auto-Labourism is in 
crisis. Though a new combat party of 
the working class is desperately 
needed, the Socialist Alliance major¬ 
ity has explicitly rejected this aim: sec¬ 
tarianism is still rampant. 

So we must get the Weekly Worker 
out to many more people and radically 
improve and widen the scope of its 
contents. Our coverage of Labour 
Party and trade union developments, 
in particular, remains woefully inad¬ 
equate. 

What does that mean in the lan¬ 
guage of figures? Those who donate 
to this fund - regularly or occasionally 
- are requested here and now to sub¬ 
stantially up your efforts. In fact we are 
relying on you, our circle of readers, 
to close the gap between what our or¬ 
ganised ranks of CPGB members and 
supporters have pledged - just over 
£19,000 - and what we have collec¬ 
tively agreed as our minimum target: 
ie, £25,000. We are asking readers to 
come up with a minimum of £6,000 in 
two months. Six times what you give 
normally. 

As I have said many times before 
we hold particularly high hopes for our 
greatly expanded number of e-readers 
who live not only in Britain but are 
spread over the entire globe. There 
were 6,939 of you last week. Anything 
you can give, no matter how small, 
would be a help. Though I know on 
past results that these comrades often 
come up with considerable sums. 

Give whatever you can. Make 
cheques payable to ‘Weekly Worker’ - 
or take out a standing order in our name, 
for that matter • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 

send cheques, payable to Weekly 
Worker 
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REVIEW 



C ivic republicanism is a textbook in¬ 
troduction to the subject of the ti¬ 
tle, aimed at university undergradu¬ 
ate students of political theory. As 
such it is pretty successful. The first part pro¬ 
vides a swift canter through the history of 
‘civic republican’ theories of government, 
starting with Aristotle and Cicero and pro¬ 
gressing through the civic republicans of the 
17th and 18th centuries, before identifying the 
modem ‘roots' of the revival of civic republi¬ 
can ideas in the writings of Hannah Arendt 
and Charles Taylor. The second part dis¬ 
cusses a range of issues addressed by con¬ 
temporary academic ‘republican’ theorists: 
common goods and public virtue; the nature 
of freedom; participation and ‘deliberative 
democracy'; and ‘recognition and inclusion’. 

The major criticisms to be made of it as an 
introduction is that, as is common with work 


Republicanism 
and Marxism 

Iseult Honohan Civic republicanism Routledge, 
2002, pp328, £15.99 (pbk) 


in academic political theory, the history of 
ideas offered is violently detached from the 
political history of which these ideas were 
part; and that it naively and silently rules out 
of consideration the material conditions 
which are required by particular forms of po¬ 
litical ordering - in both aspects far more so 
than, for example, Philip Pettit’s Republican¬ 
ism (1997), on which, in places, Honahan’s 
account relies. 

Having said this, the obvious question is - 
why on earth should Honahan’s book be re¬ 
viewed in the Weekly Worker ? There are two 
answers to this. 

The first is that Marxists should generally 
pay some critical attention to what is going 
on in the academic ideological production in¬ 
dustry, since it is common for ideas produced 
there to surface in simplified forms in actual 
politics. Thus, to give two examples, volkisch 
academic work in the late 19th and early 20th 
cenatry prepared ideologies which fed into the 
peculiar form of reaction which was Nazism; 
and the ideas of Eurocommunism were pre¬ 
pared in the academic ‘left’ before they were 
adopted by the opportunist leaderships of 
some communist parties (and later by that of 
the official ‘Unified Secretariat’ Fourth Inter¬ 
national) as an ideological stick with which to 
beat ‘old-fashioned’ left opponents who 
clung to class politics. 

The second and perhaps more important 
reason is that modern ‘civic republican’ theory 
is an attempt to retrieve - as against liberal, lib¬ 
ertarian and communitarian political theory - 
some of the ideas of the revolutionary repub¬ 
licans and democrats of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. But these ideas are also part of the 
inheritance of the scientific socialism of Marx 
and Engels - and a part which became lost in 
late 19th and 20th century socialism, as so¬ 
cial-democrats, Stalinists and Trotskyists alike 
oscillated, like the bourgeois parties, between 
a liberal constitutionalism and a statist utili¬ 
tarianism or communitarianism. 

Utilitarianism, liberalism 
and libertarianism 

‘Political theory’ is an academic field which 
studies in particular the abstract philosophi¬ 
cal concepts involved in ideas of political or¬ 
der, constitutions, etc. hi the 1950s and 1960s 
it was a relatively marginal source of ideologi¬ 
cal production. The philosophical side was 
dominated by variants of utilitarianism, which 
argues that the decisions or political arrange¬ 
ments should be evaluated in terms of their 
consequences to achieve the ‘greatest good 
of the greatest number’. The practical appli¬ 
cations of this theory were largely left to ‘posi¬ 
tive economics’ and ‘positive political 
science’, which claimed to be able to predict 
human behaviour and scientifically assess 
consequences. 

The real political context of this body of 
ideas was the long period of economic stabil¬ 
ity and the ‘containment’ phase of US policy 
towards the Soviet bloc, which was accom¬ 
panied by a semi-social-democratic ‘techno¬ 
cratic consensus’ of the political parties, hr this 
situation there was little demand for abstract 
political-theoretical ideas. 


“None came into the 
world with a saddle on 
his back, neither any 
booted or spurred to 
ride him” - colonel 
Richard Rumbold, 
leveller and republican, 
speech from the 
scaffold at his 
execution for treason, 
1685 


This changed as a result of the offensive of 
the working class in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, and the associated rise of critiques of 
the technocratic consensus. Most influential 
in the student movement, and hence in the 
initial responses of the academy, were forms 
of open anarchism, semi-anarchistic variants 
of ‘humanistic Marxism’, and the early forms 
of ‘identity politics’ (women’s and gay libera¬ 
tion movements) derived from spontaneist 
valiants of Maoism. The emphasis of these 
political ideas on freedom and the value of 
personal experience formed the basis for the 
bourgeois political-ideological counteroffen¬ 
sive - a revival of the ideas of pre-20th cen¬ 
tury individualist political theory. 

First on the scene was John Rawls’ A theory 
of justice (1972). The core of Rawls’ argument 
was a revival in hypothetical fotm of the 17th 
and 18th century idea of a ‘social contract’. 
To simplify grossly (as will be done through¬ 
out what follows), Rawls argued that most 
people would accept as just a social/ political 
order in which, though there was inequality, 
if we (as individuals extracted from any exist¬ 
ing society) were hypothetically placed be¬ 
hind a “veil of ignorance” so that we knew 
certain ‘facts' about human nature, but did not 
know what our individual social position 
would be, we would agree to the political or¬ 
der as the best insurance of our individual 
positions in life. 

Exploring what would result from these hy¬ 
pothetical discussions, Rawls came up with 
two principles: the “priority of liberty", de¬ 
rived from the ‘fact’ that humans want to do 
diverse things with their lives, and will there¬ 
fore want to minimise interference by other 
people and the state; and the “maximin prin¬ 
ciple” that any social inequalities must be so 
organised that they make the worst off better 
off than if the social inequalities were absent. 
There is much more to Rawls’ theory than this. 


when we read the writings of Marx and 
Engels in the light of earlier civic 
republican ideas, it is apparent that they 
share certain fundamental assumptions 
with the republicans 



but this is enough to see that Rawls offered a Levellers’ 
justification of the (still preponderant) social parliament 
democratic/ technocratic consensus (through 
the maximin principle), which was, however, 

‘spun’ towards an American individualist 
variant (by the idea of the priority of liberty). 

The social democratic consensus was 
much more sharply criticised by Robert 
Nozick’s Anarchy, state and utopia (1974). 

Nozick again starts from liberty - meaning free¬ 
dom of the individual to choose what to do. 
independent of interference from others - as a 
basic value and from a ‘state of nature’ in 
which all are free individuals. ForNozick, how¬ 
ever, non-interference is justice, and we can 
derive from it natural rights to property own¬ 
ership - both of our own bodies and of things 
we take from unowned nature. Within this 
framework of justice, the state can emerge 
through competing ‘protection societies’, but 
any compulsory taxation for any purposes 
other titan defence and the protection of prop¬ 
erty rights is unjust and, indeed, amounts to 
enslavement of the taxpayers. Nozick’s ac¬ 
count can be seen as a revival of the theory 
of John Locke’s Two treatises of government 
(1690), but one which removed the limitations 
on the individual’s right to property which 
Locke had recognised. 

Full-blooded libertarianism of the kind most 
systematically argued by Nozick had some 
attraction for the American ‘children of 68', 
since it implied not only low 


tax, but also rejection of the le¬ 
gal control of drugs and of 
various forms of consensual 
sexual behaviour. In addition, 
from 1976 (under Carter) US 
administrations moved onto 
the ideological offensive 
against Stalinism, social de¬ 
mocracy and third-world na¬ 
tional Bonapartism under the 
banner of ‘human rights’; and 
theories of natural liberty and 
human rights also meshed well 
with economic neoliberalism 
and the (supposed) return 
from Keynesian technocracy 
to neo-classical hard money 
and laisser-faire. US govern¬ 
ment bribes to European poli¬ 
ticians were redirected from 
the old-line right social demo¬ 



crats (who had received them through the 50s 
to early 70s) to one or another sort of ten¬ 
dency of the neoliberal right of the traditional 
rightwing patties. 

As a result, dilute versions of natural rights 
libertarianism like Nozick’s were very wide¬ 
spread during the early and middle 1980s; a 
celebrated occasion was Maggie Thatcher’s 
notorious statement that “there is no such 
tiling as society”. 

Communitarianism 

To every action there is a reaction, and neo¬ 
liberalism/natural rights libertarianism is no 
exception. In this case the reaction was the 
broad trend called communitarianism. The 
communitarian critique of liberalism and lib¬ 
ertarianism starts at the most fundamental 
level, with the liberal/libertarian idea of natu¬ 
rally free individuals who choose their diverse 
life-paths. Interestingly, it does not start with 
the rather obvious fact that the liberal account 
of individual freedom is transparently false bi¬ 
ology and anthropology - we are bom de¬ 
pendent on our parents, in old age become 
dependent on the younger generation, and 
throughout our lives are involved in a com¬ 
plex social division of material labour, reflected 
in the fact that humans in stateless societies 
live in ‘tribal’ groups which are in turn inte¬ 
grated in larger groups of users of a common 
language. 

This would be too materialistic. Rather, com¬ 
munitarian critiques start from the idea that, 
as language users, the ways humans think and 
the life-choices open to us are not individual 
and free, but given by the national cultural 
order - the ‘community’ - into which we are 
bom. As a result, the supposed neutrality of 
the liberal and libertarian approach between 
individual life-choices is in fact merely neu¬ 
trality between those individual life-choices 
which are within the western liberal tradi¬ 
tion. It allows no space for western conserva¬ 
tive-hierarchical, Confucian, hindu or rnuslim 
life-choices. Conversely, liberalism denies its 
own community basis and as such under¬ 
mines itself. 

This communitarian critique is an appropria¬ 
tion of two pre-existing critiques of liberalism. 
The first is earlier conservative nationalist cri¬ 
tiques (including some extremely dodgy au¬ 
thors involved with Nazism in the 1930s and 
40s, like the philosopher Heidegger and the 
jurist Schmitt). The second is the sub-Mao¬ 
ist, ‘multi-culturalist’ relativism and over-valu¬ 
ation of ‘authentic personal experience’ of the 
new left of the later 1970s and the identity 
politics of the early 1980s. 

What enabled communitarianism to go be¬ 
yond marginality was a reaction of the Anglo- 
Saxon middle classes to what, in the mid and 
later 1980s, appeared to a section of them to 
be the negative consequences of neoliberal 
and libertarian policy: the combination of ris¬ 
ing crime, homelessness and intoxication, the 
decay of public spaces and infrastructure, and 
the ‘undermining of tradition’ by the increased 
market and public presence of assertive 
women, of blacks and other national minori¬ 
ties, and of gays and lesbians and other sexual 
minorities. Within this was a significant unar¬ 
ticulated nostalgia for the lived experience of 
the middle and upper working classes in the 
years of the long boom and the technocratic 
consensus. 

As a result, many leading bourgeois politi¬ 
cians have appropriated elements of the com¬ 
munitarian critique of liberalism, and some, like 
Tony Blair, call themselves communitarians. 
But then actual policy in office has been char¬ 
acterised by the continuation of the neolib¬ 
eral assault on the ‘welfare state’, public 
spaces, local government and infrastructure, 
under the fraudulent banner of their ‘reform’; 
combined with a growing tendency to call on 
nationalism, to socially conservative authori¬ 
tarianism (directed in particular against the 
youth), and to attacks on the legal aspects of 
political liberty. 

Even where the ‘communitarians’ were not 
themselves conservative authoritarians, their 
underlying critique of liberalism contained no 
answer to this policy, but rather reinforced its 
legitimacy. 

Civic republicanism 

In this context, ‘civic republican’ political 
theory represents an attempt by some aca¬ 
demics to save the defence of political liberty 
(against nationalism and conservative authori¬ 
tarianism) from the failure of the core liberal 
and libertarian explanations of why political 
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liberty is important; and to do so by returning 
to the ideas of political liberty which were 
around before liberalism and utilitarianism 
became dominant in political theory in the 19th 
century. Taking this approach was made pos¬ 
sible by the work of historians who had sought 
to recover the political ideas of early modem 
radicals. 

Relatively early instances were Bernard 
Bailyn’s The ideological origins of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution (1967) and JGA Pocock’s The 
Machiavellian moment: Florentine political 
thought and the Atlantic republican tradi¬ 
tion (1975); a brief summary is Quentin Skin¬ 
ner’s Liberty before liberalism (1998). The 
various historical accounts have not been im¬ 
mune from liberal challenges reinstating lib¬ 
eral fundamentals in early modem thought, as, 
for example, in Michael Zuckert’s Natural 
rights and the new republicanism (1998). but 
they made the ideas of early modem republi¬ 
cans - and those of the ancients they relied 
on - more readily accessible to modem theo¬ 
rists. 

What emerged from modem civic republi¬ 
cans’ reconsideration of these ideas was a 
fundamentally different concept of liberty 
from the liberals’. The liberals understand lib¬ 
erty as the absence of actual interference in 
individual actions, grounded ultimately on the 
naUu'al freedom of the isolated individual. But 
for republicans - most clearly and explicidy in 
Pettit's account - humans are naturally “po¬ 
litical animals” who live together in organised 
societies. Freedom is therefore not the ab¬ 
sence of interference in individuals’ actions, 
but the absence of domination, of arbitrary 
power over some individuals by others. 

This account of liberty is not amenable to 
the communitarians' objections to the shaky 
foundations of the liberals’ concept of natu¬ 
ral liberty; and it also entails that to live in a 
free republic, a condition in which liberty is 
maximised for the society as a whole, is a good 
thing in itself. The result is also a fundamen¬ 
tally different approach to the state from lib¬ 
erals’. Liberals seek controls over a ‘minimal 
state’ because every extension of state action 
is a restriction of individual freedom in the lib¬ 
erals’ and libertarians’ understanding. 

For civic republicans, however, common 
action of the citizens may be required to max¬ 
imise liberty - in the sense of, for example, domi¬ 
nation of the poor by private wealth, a 
persistent concern of classical and early mod¬ 
em republicanism. Republican controls over 
the state flow from a belief that individuals or 
groups who form or control the state (bureau¬ 
crats, judges, etc) may turn the state into an 
instrument of domination over other citizens: 
that is, states risk corruption. 

At this point, civic republicans come up 
against a standard objection drawn from the 
historians. Civic republicanism is fundamen¬ 
tally an egalitarian form of politics. But in clas¬ 
sical and early modem republicanism, this 
egalitarianism was limited to ruling elites: the 
free men of the ancient city were supported 
by the labour of disfranchised women and of 
slaves; the early modern republicans sup¬ 
ported a restricted franchise, seeing the own¬ 
ership of significant property as essential to 
actual freedom (not all of them, it must be said; 
the Whig-republican revolutionaries of 1679- 
83 can be seen from Richard Ashcraft’s Revo¬ 
lutionary politics (1986) and Locke’s Two 
treatises of government to have defended the 
broad franchise). 

If a world in which women and ‘servants’ - 
ie, the working class - are not dominated is un¬ 
imaginable, then ‘freedom’ must be given 
some more restricted and less egalitarian 
meaning: that offered by liberals, or the even 
more restrictive version (freedom of property 
and contract alone) offered by conservatives. 
As Pettit helpfully explains (Republicanism 
41-50), class and gender subordination were 
the rocks on which early modem republican¬ 
ism shipwrecked at around the turn of the 18th 
and 19th centuries (there is also a brilliant 
evocation of conservative arguments of this 
time against egalitarianism in Don Herzog’s 
Poisoning the minds of the lower orders 
[1998]). More exactly it is the point at which 
the republican trend in politics was forced to 
divide between those who were prepared to 
go all the way to the emancipation of workers 
and of women - those who became the radi¬ 
cal-democratic and communist tendencies out 
of which Marxism came - and those who were 
not, who became liberals. 

The modem academic civic republicans are 
also forced to struggle with this contradiction. 


They remain unwilling to strike at the capital¬ 
ist economic order, or to imagine a future with¬ 
out the institutionalised subordination of the 
working class - one in which, ultimately, I 
might be a senior manager this week, a line- 
worker next week, a child-carer the week after 
that, and so on - or, in Marx and Engels’ ex¬ 
pression, may “hunt in the morning, fish in 
the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, criti¬ 
cise after dinner...” (The German ideology part 
I, ‘Private property and communism’). This un¬ 
willingness means that they end by construct¬ 
ing a mixture of elaborate social democratic 
utopian projects (eg, Pettit) and micro-discus¬ 
sions of partial reforms to today’s political 
order (eg, Honohan). 

Republicanism and 
Marxism 

The Marx-Engels ‘firm’ or ‘Marx party’ 
emerged as the left wing of the democratic 
movement (on this see A Nimtz Marx and 
Engels: their contribution to the democratic 
breakthrough [2000]); and this itself emerged 
out of the left wing of early modem civic re¬ 
publicanism. As a result, when we read the 
writings of Marx and Engels in the light of 
earlier civic republican ideas, it is apparent that 
they share certain fundamental assumptions 
with the republicans. It is obvious enough that 
they do not share the fatuous methodologi¬ 
cal individualism of the liberals: Marx’s scorn¬ 
ful comments on the “Robinsonades” of the 
bourgeois economists in Capital Vol 1 would 
be enough to establish that, if we did not have 
explicit comments elsewhere. But yet they do 
not have a simply instrumental attitude to the 
issues of liberty and democracy or insist on 
the primacy of the community or the state. 

Their work - especially their critiques of the 
various forms of authoritarian utopian and 
petty bourgeois socialism (here Hal Draper’s 
Karl Marx’s theory of revolution Vol 4, ‘Cri¬ 
tique of other socialisms’ [1989] is particularly 
helpful) - makes clear that they considered 
political liberty and democracy to be funda¬ 
mental to socialism. Their concept of political 
liberty disclosed in these writings is, like the 
republicans’, an idea of liberty as freedom from 
domination. Marx’s original critique of the 
state in The critique of Hegel’s philosophy of 
right asserts against Hegel a more extreme 
variant of the republican view that the state is 
a danger because it becomes corrupted, the 
instrument of the private interests of the offi¬ 
cials: for Marx this is not merely a danger in 
the state, but inherent in the nature of the state 
bureaucracy. Nor is this merely the ‘young 
Marx’: the same theme appears both in the 
Critique of the Gotha programme and in 
Marx’s journalistic comments on US politics. 

Of course, Marx’s and Engels’ theory be¬ 
gins where the left republicans’ stopped. They 
grasped that political and social orders depend 
on material underpinnings, and that it is the 
advance of human productive capacities 
which makes possible a political order ruled 
by all the members of the society rather than 
a minority. And they grasped that it is only 
the proletariat as a class which can bring 
about an end to the regimes of hierarchy which 
have dominated societies for so long, because 
it has no class interest in systems of domina¬ 
tion and has a positive class interest in politi¬ 
cal democracy and liberty. By these 
understandings - and the theory which un¬ 
derpins them - the republican assumptions 
contained in the political work of Marx and 
Engels are placed in a scientific framework; 
but this is not the same as their being super¬ 
seded. 

Marxism after Marx and 
Engels 

By the 1880s, when the parties which formed 
the Second International developed, the ideas 
of republicanism had been for some time mar¬ 
ginalised by liberalism. As a result, the repub¬ 
lican assumptions which informed Marx’s and 
Engels’ work, down to Engels' critique of the 
Erfurt programme (1891), were largely incom¬ 
prehensible to the younger socialists, and 
“the democratic republic” was assumed by 
those that paid any attention to them to mean 
something like a mle-of-law, liberal constitu¬ 
tionalist state. To make matters worse, the 
leading party of the Second International, the 
German SPD, was created by a fusion of the 
Marxists with the statist Lassalleans on an 
unclear political basis (the Gotha programme), 
and statist tendencies retained substantial in¬ 
fluence in its ideas even after the supposed 
triumph of Marxism (the Erfurt programme). 


These tendencies acquired a material base, as 
SPD functionaries became integrated into the 
local governments, labour and welfare boards 
of the German state. 

As a result, ‘Marxism’ after Marx and En¬ 
gels has on the whole approached the ques¬ 
tions of political liberty and democracy in 
either liberal or communitarian ways. Liberal¬ 
ism is manifest in the overt ideology of the so¬ 
cial democracy, whose attachment to 
rule-of-law constitutionalism turns out to 
mean commitment to the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. But the main alternative has been 
to read Marx’s and Engels’ critiques of the lib¬ 
erals as validating a communitarianism which 
produces such abortions as ‘Marxist nation¬ 
alism’, ‘national roads’ and the state bureauc¬ 
racy seen, as in the Stalinist Vyzhinski’s Law 
of the Soviet state (1948), as the expression of 
the interests of the majority, or of the “people 
as a whole”. But the social democrats are also 
communitarian authoritarians (Blair-Blunkett 
provides a recent example) and the Stalinists 
are also formal liberal constitutionalists 
(Vyzhinski’s work provides one among many 
examples). 

This contradiction has been ‘resolved’ by 
leftists in a number of ways. One common 
error among the Trotskyists is to read the 
‘democratic republic' as liberal constitution¬ 
alism, to corral the struggle for the democratic 
republic into the ‘bourgeois’ or ‘permanent’ 
revolution - Sean Matgamna’s polemics 
against the CPGB show this error in full flower. 

Another aspect of the same line, also found 
in Trotsky’s 1938 Transitional programme 
and duly followed by the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty, but accepted far more widely - is 
still to read the ‘democratic republic’ as liberal 
constitutionalism, so that the task of the work¬ 
ers’ movement in those states which have lib¬ 
eral constitutions is the ‘defence of democratic 
rights’. 

Where this leads is indicated in Lucy Clem¬ 
ent’s article, ‘Government overhaul of crimi¬ 
nal justice’ (Solidarity November 29 2002). 

The article argues for independent working 
class resistance to this particular Blair-Blun- 
kett authoritarian project, but the content of 
its political critique of the government plans 
completely tails tire liberal line of the Bar Coun¬ 
cil and the ‘human rights' lobby. Thus Clem¬ 
ent correctly defends trial by jury - but also 
defends the modern rule against hearsay, 
which is an instrument for control of the jury 
by the professional barristers and judge. A 
republican, or a Marxist who takes our repub¬ 
lican heritage seriously, would stand not only 
for the defence but for the extension of trial 
by jury, and for “jurors judges both of law and 
fact” - the demand of the democratic republi¬ 
cans in the revolutionary movements of the 
17th century. (If I seem to be directing my fire 
here mainly against the AWL, I should indi¬ 
cate that the only distinctively AWL position 
in Clement’s article - its call for independent 
working class resistance to the proposals - is 
the best thing in it; the tailism is merely a good 
example of the nonmil approach of the far left 
to these questions.) 

Another approach to the problem, common 
among left-Stalinists and Maoists, but also 
found among some Trotskyists, is to take a 
completely instrumental attitude to liberty and 
democracy on the basis that liberal constitu¬ 
tionalism is a benefit to the working class 
under capitalism, but an obstacle when it seizes 
power. The same effect is produced by ‘resolv¬ 
ing’ the problem into a ‘higher unity’ - that of 
the movement - in the dialectical sense of the 
process of transition, from capitalism to so¬ 
cialism. This is a Hegelian rather than a Marx¬ 
ist use of the dialectic, which remains forever 
in tlie realm of ideas and produces reconcilia¬ 
tion with what is. 

In both cases there is a concrete refusal to 
address the question, what forms of political 
ordering are in the interests of the working 
class? Which precisely is addressed, despite 
theh anti-utopian refusal of exact blueprints, 
by Marx and Engels’ underlying republican 
assumptions. 

This is not exactly an argument for taking 
the academic civic republicans seriously. But 
it is an argument for taking seriously the re¬ 
publican heritage of our own movement: for 
using an improved understanding of the re¬ 
publican tradition - into which the academics 
(and particularly the historians) provide an 
imperfect route - as part of the necessary proc¬ 
ess of renewing Marxism in the aftermath of 
Stalinism • 

Mike Macnair 
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What we 
fight for 

aOur central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists, anti-war activists and all 
politically advanced workers into a Communist Party. With¬ 
out organisation the working class is nothing; with the high¬ 
est form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists are fully committed to building the anti-war 
movement but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with ending 
capitalism. 

■Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of anti-war, working 
class and democratic parties of all countries. We oppose 
every manifestation of sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

is The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the impor¬ 
tance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no 
dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 
■The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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General 
strike poses 
question of 
power 


French pensions 

battle escalates 


T he French government has sig¬ 
nified its intention to force 
through its full frontal assault on 
public sector pensions, in the 
face of overwhelming public opposition 
and the massive strike wave that has 
rocked the country. 

Despite last weekend’s huge demon¬ 
strations and fresh walkouts involving 
hundreds of thousands of strikers in 
several sectors, the council of ministers 
agreed to place its pensions bill before 
the national assembly on June 10. In a 
statement that flies in the face of reality, 
social affairs minister Francois Fillon told 
reporters that the government was 
“keeping the promises it made to the 
French people" and ensuring that French 
pensions were the “most generous in 
Europe”. 

In actual fact, the Fillon bill will force 
public sector workers to continue pay¬ 
ing contributions for an extra two and a 
half years - the qualification period for a 
full pension is to be extended from 37.5 
to 40 years. Either that or their pension 
will be cut. The period will be further ex¬ 
tended to 42 years by 2020, if Fillon is 
allowed to get away with his ‘reform’. The 
effect would be to take the age of retire¬ 
ment well beyond 60 in practice. 

On Sunday May 25 more than half a 
million workers descended on Paris, 
while tens of thousands simultaneously 
took to the streets in numerous towns 
and cities, the largest demonstration be¬ 
ing in Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. Then, in the days that fol¬ 
lowed, renewed strikes were launched af¬ 
fecting hospitals, government ministries, 
including employment and taxation, the 
post office and France Telecom, air traf¬ 
fic control and sewerage workers. (To add 
to the government’s problems, farmers 
called demonstrations against reform of 
the EU common agricultural policy in 
four provincial towns.) 

Also highly significant were the walk¬ 
outs in education on May 27. Flere, in ad¬ 
dition to the dispute over pensions, 
workers are fighting the government’s de¬ 
centralisation plans - the first move in its 
attempts to break up and privatise the 
periphery, with the subsequent extension 
of casual and contractual working, in¬ 
volving thousands of job losses. There 
were mass rallies in all major cities and 
the port of Cherbourg was blockaded 
with burning barricades. 

According to a poll in Le Parisien 
Dimanche , the May 25 demonstration 
enjoyed 65% support - giving the he to 
the claim that the government is acting 
in the interests of the majority. “Eleven 
million voters approved the govern¬ 
ment’s programme,” minister Patrick 
Devedjian alleged, referring to the gen¬ 
eral elections of a year ago, when, in the 
aftermath of Jacques Chirac’s presiden¬ 
tial victory with the support of most of 
the left, who voted ‘against Le Pen’, the 



Raffarin: mass opposition 


right was swept to power and the revo¬ 
lutionary left marginalised. 

However, the mass opposition to Fillon 
- irrespective of how workers voted in 
May 2002 - is much broader than the 
public sector itself. Thousands of work¬ 
ers employed by major transnational 
companies joined the big Paris demon¬ 
stration despite the fact that Fillon-type 
‘reforms’ had already been imposed 
upon the private sector in 1993. One 
Renault worker told Le Monde's reporter 
that the government was “trying to ex¬ 
ploit the inequalities between public and 
private to divide us, but this time we’re 
not having it” (May 26). 

The four main union federations rep¬ 
resenting workers rebelling against Fillon 
had agreed that if the council of minis¬ 
ters gave the pensions bill the go-ahead 
they would immediately meet “to exam¬ 
ine ways of escalating the movement”. 
However, the situation is not all plain¬ 
sailing. Firstly France’s second largest 
union centre, the Confederation Fran- 
gaise Democratique du Travail, not only 
refused to call its members out, but actu¬ 
ally signed an agreement with the gov¬ 
ernment accepting the reforms. 
Thankfully thousands of CFDT mem¬ 
bers have ignored this treachery and 
joined the strikes and demonstrations. 

Secondly, the main federation, the 
Confederation Generale du Travail, tra¬ 
ditionally led by the Parti Communiste 
Frangais, has so far dragged its feet in 
attempting to coordinate union members 
across the various sectors. For example, 
while education has been out since May 
27, the CGT told its transport workers to 
hold back until after Ascension Thurs¬ 
day (May 29)! So the unlimited national 
transport strike will not begin until next 
week (June 2 for trains and June 3 for the 
Paris metro). A “total stoppage” has also 
been called in inland revenue at the same 
time. 


The workers’ resistance to the attacks 
fronted by Chirac, Fillon and prime min¬ 
ister Jean-Pierre Raffarin have clearly 
been hindered by the existence of so 
many rival union centres. Nevertheless, 
the anger is so widespread and deeply 
felt that there is every possibility that 
union bureaucrats - of left, right and cen¬ 
tre - will be forced into line with their 
members’ wishes. 

What is more, the workers’ determi¬ 
nation has provoked deep divisions 
within ruling circles. On the one hand, 
former prime minister Alain Juppe, now 
president of Chirac’s UMP party (who 
was himself forced to back down by the 
mass strike wave of 1995, when he at¬ 
tempted to bring the public sector into 
line on pensions), called on Raffarin this 
time to “go all the way”. Speaking on 
Radio Europe 1 on May 25, he said: “I 
am convinced that good sense will re¬ 
turn and that the darkest scenario will 
be avoided.” 

On the other hand a section of the es¬ 
tablishment has advised caution and 
compromise. Thus Le Monde wrings its 
hands over Raffarin’s dilemma: “If he re¬ 
treats before ‘the street’ and withdraws 
his pensions bill, it will be disastrous for 
the spirit of reform, which is more neces¬ 
sary than ever in the difficult context of 
the European economy. If he holds firm, 
that by its nature will further worsen the 
relation between the French and politics” 
(ie, it will shatter the pro-Fifth Republic, 
cross-class consensus established in the 
second round of last year’s presidential 
elections). 

The editorial considers, however, that 
on balance, “in order to reform - and she 
very much needs to, in every sphere and 
in the general interest - France needs a 
social pact. To refuse negotiation, to 
refuse to open a genuine dialogue with 
the trade unions ... is to court danger. If 
the strikes do not become generalised the 
government will be very wrong to claim 


victory. Tomorrow the price to pay for its 
arrogance and obstinacy will be higher” 
(May 26). 

For the moment, though, this advice 
is going unheeded. While French minis¬ 
ters have used conciliatory language, 
expressing empathy for workers’ con¬ 
cerns (just as Tony Blair expressed ‘un¬ 
derstanding’ for the millions who 
opposed his warmongering stance 
against Iraq), they show no signs of let¬ 
ting up. According to Fillon, “The French 
are protesting in large numbers against 
the pension reform, but even more will 
attack the government if it doesn’t have 
the courage to carry it out.” 

Of course, the right is strengthened in 
driving home its attacks on pensions by 
the fact that the Fillon bill is actually 
based on proposals that were drafted on 
the instructions of Parti Socialiste prime 
minister Lionel Jospin, who headed a PS- 
PCF-Green administration, in ‘cohabita¬ 
tion’ with the rightwing president Chirac, 
from 1997 to 2002. Thus the ‘common 
appeal’ - launched by the PS, Greens and 
PRG radicals - for the government to 
drop its bill cuts little ice. 

Like the thoroughly discredited ‘offi¬ 
cial communist’ PCF, these establishment 
parties of the left are clearly no answer 
for workers. But what of the revolution¬ 
ary left? The ultra-economistic Lutte 
Ouvriere seems content to offer militant 
advice that does not go beyond the 
sphere of trade union politics, urging 
workers to strike together and condemn¬ 
ing the PCF and PS leadership. All very 
well, but what lessons are there for the 
way we are ruled? What democratic 
demands need to be posed, in a situa¬ 
tion - just like in April 2002 - where the 
defenders of capital are able to take ad¬ 
vantage of the democratic deficit in their 
political system to ride roughshod over 
the popular will? And where should 
workers turn for political representation? 

The Ligue Communiste Revolution- 


naire makes some sort of attempt at an¬ 
swering that question: “... this movement 
poses the necessity of building a politi¬ 
cal force to lead the necessary social 
battles to face up to the neoliberal capi¬ 
talist wave” ( Rouge May 22). But what 
sort of “force” should it be? A loose, 
‘anti-capitalist’, anti-fascist alliance or a 
Communist Party? 

In the previous issue Rouge headlined 
its call for a general strike - a call also 
made by the revolutionary-democratic 
publishers of the communist La Lettre 
de Liaisons. These comrades note the 
divisions amongst the ruling class, but 
warn: “This does not mean they will give 
in easily, nor that they will not counterat¬ 
tack - with violence if necessary. Let us 
not lead people to believe that. Let us not 
lead people to believe that the game is to 
‘make the government retreat’ ... The 
stakes are higher. If we can dislodge the 
contrivance put in place on May 5 last 
year [second round of the presidential 
elections] to re-establish the Fifth Repub¬ 
lic and Thatcherise social relations, we 
will open up a period of turbulence, by 
its nature revolutionary, where the real 
question will be that of power and thus 
of the real political representation of the 
immense social movement that has be¬ 
gun” (May 23). 

Yes, in a situation of generalised, co¬ 
ordinated strike action, “the real question 
will be that of power”. That is why it is 
vital that the call for a general strike - in 
the sense of an indefinite, all-out battle 
of class against class, where the state 
may indeed use all the “violence” it con¬ 
siders necessary - should not be made 
lightly. Of course, Raffarin and Chirac 
may decide to take the advice of Le 
Monde. But if not...? 

We urgently need to equip our class 
with the party and programme necessary 
to make the possibility of working class 
state power real • 

Peter Manson 
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